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The Missions in North Carolina 


The truth of a great saying has been revealed to me: ‘‘Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
Dana McLean Greeley. 


The week was an inspiring experience for me. 


Charles R. Joy. 


The feature of greatest significance is the interest shown by a 


group of students in the School of Religion. 
Frederic W. Perkins. 


All have voiced the hope that we will come back. 
Owen Whitman Eames. 


Zz 

Rais Liberal religion not tied to the tradition of denominations has 
rn a great chance. 
CG; Max A. Kapp. 
Bask 

Ke) It was generally agreed that the mission was thoroughly worth 
Wy) while and that the response was good. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

What a mission like ours does to advantage is to ferret out the 


isolated liberals and acquaint them one with the other. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow. 


I believe that . . . . the first mission of the Order will have 
more than justified itself. 
Horace Westwood. 
Greensboro’s mission was great and momentous, _ It was soul- 


satisfying. 
: Elmer D. Colcord. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY AND THE FREE 
CHURCH 


N this issue of the Christian Leader we publish an 
editorial of the Christian Century upon the Free 
Church of America. It is quite likely that most 

of our readers will smile at the distinctions made be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists, and at the gen- 
eralizations concerning both fellowships. At the 
same time most of us will appreciate the intelligent, 
sympathetic discussion of the Free Church projec. 

The Christian Century reminds us that not all the 
liberais are in the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
We can go farther and say that not all in those churches 
are liberal. The editorial warns us not to become 
victims of the illusion that free and liberal Christians 
may not find themselves in a congenial atmosphere in 
other churches also. In one form or another we have 
been saying that for ten years. The Congregational 
fellowship of churches illustrates both freedom and 
liberalism—freedom to be orthodox, freedom to be 
modernist. The Methodist Episcopal Church is re- 
markably liberal. So are a number of others. And in 
most churches there is a powerful liberal wing. 

It would be a great regret to the men back of 
the Free Church of America if the selection of the 
name tended ‘‘to promote the illusion that no other 
churches are free.” The men on the commissions cer- 
tainly do not hold any such view. We ourselves re- 
pudiate it. Unfortunately we can not say thai all 
Universalists repudiate it, for all is a big word, and 
many kinds of folks make up our fellowship... But 
there is something in the word universalist which has 
kept most of our people from such bigotry. 

“It is hard,’ as the Christian Century suggests, 
“for the professional liberal to realize how free a 
Christian may be in a denomination which makes no 
special boast of liberalism.’”’ But we hope that there 
are not many professional liberals among us. People 
who hold such views do not know the world in which 
they live. They do not see the religious weeklies, or 
read the great books, or have many human coniacts. 
A man who moves about even a little in our modern 
world, will run into religious liberalism. 

The name Free Church of America is no reflec- 
tion upon the freedom of others. It is a description 
of a form of organization and the expression of an ideal. 
In Protestant history it has been used often as a syno- 
nym for congregational. If we had chosen the name 
“United Liberal Church” we should have laid our- 


selves open to the same charge of presumption. It 
was the charge leveled against the Disciples or Chris- 
tians, out of which our great contemporary sprang— 
“They imply that others are not Christians.”’ 

But perhaps the caveats and reminders are more 
needed than we realize. At least we are grateful for 
them, since they permit us to range ourselves alongside 
our contemporary in laughing good-naturedly at the 
little egotist who proclaims himself as the one true 
liberal of the church world. 

Words are imperfect but highly important. 
“Words are the daughters of men,” said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “‘but deeds are the sons of heaven.”’ But, as 
he continued, “it is by the daughters of men that the 
sons of heaven get born.” 

It is those sons of heaven that we want to see 
coming out of the Free Church, and so we seek all the 
help possible for the daughters, the mid-wives, the 
surgeons, and all the other servants of God. 

*K * 


SHALL WE TRY FOR SMALL CONGRE- 
GATIONS? 


OW comes the suggestion that our ptoblem in 
churches may be to get smaller, not larger, 
congregations. In other words, some think 

that one had better have twenty compact fellowship 
groups of a dozen each than an audience of 240. J. 
Cyril Flower in the Inquirer of London, a Unitarian 
paper, Says: 

It is an important question for all who are con- 
cerned about religious experience and its social cultiva- 
tion, whether the church organizations and equipment 
of to-day really lend themselves to the promotion of 
genuine religious experience, or do not, in many cases, 
lead to the cultivation of a substitute, such as tradition- 
maintenance by suggestion, or intellectual interest in 
religion as a series of problems to be preached about, 
Under really competent leadership and inspiration a 
group considerably larger than a dozen can become and 
remain a religious group in the intense and experiential 
sense; but it is not infrequent for the groups we call 
churches or congregations to become simply audiences. 
Under the formula of “the worship of God”’ it is un- 
doubtedly the case that numbers of people assemble 
with others to hear the preacher they like, or music they 
think is good, or to honor an old family tradition. And 
unfortunately the tendency, accentuated by architecture 
and ecclesiastical tradition, is for ministers to regard 
themselves as succeeding if more and more people 
come to hear them preach and conduct a “‘service.” 
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But in reality, the fundamental thing is what happens 
to the individuals who form the group; indeed, it might 
be said the fundamental thing is that the individuals 
should form a real group, and not remain merely an as- 
semblage of self-conscious individuals. 


But Dr. Flower then proceeds to discuss a matter 
much more fundamental. What can hold such a 
group, big or little, together? The age gives us in- 
numerable groups organized for this or that. We are 
over organized, bored, distracted by the opportunities. 
What could make our church group, large or small, the 
kind of one that we never would regret being in? 
Simply that the people in it radiate love, joy, peace. 
There are such groups, he asserts. They are reli- 
gious groups. What makes them religious? Let this 
Unitarian paper answer for us: 


But if we investigate the question how this kind of 
group came into existence, what makes it cohere, and 
whence issues the love, joy, and peace, we shall not find 
that it is the mere coming together that does the trick. 
It is the coming together in a certain spirit, under the 
inspiration of a certain faith. What spirit, what faith? 
The answer is, the spirit of love, and faith in an objective 
Reality which is not only “higher than I,’’ but also higher 
than any group of “‘I’s.””’ Mr. Heard has quoted Jesus 
in many instances with great effect and relevance; but 
he does not quote the passage which perhaps more than 
any other reveals him as the master of that wisdom 
which is more than intellectual or emotional: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God. . .. This is the great 
and first commandment. And a second like unto it 
is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Religion aims at making us all love one another; but 
it does not commit the futility of telling us that it is 
enough if we love loving one another. It tells us that 
when we get right out of ourselves and love God (feel 
our organic dependence upon the Life of the Universe; 
trust ourselves fearlessly to the Power which is not 
merely human, but extra-human), we shall be both 
able, and impelled, to love our fellow men. 


* * 


THE TUFTS INSTITUTE 


NCIENT and honorable organizations with 

a glorious past and some money frequently 

have a decadent or somnolent present. It is 

not that way with the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union of Boston. Taking advantage of the proximity 
of the General Sunday School Association, Tufts 
College, Boston University, and other facilitits of 
Boston, the Sabbath School Union spends its income 
in promoting the best things in religious education. 
The organization has just conducted its eighth 
annual institute for church school workers. One 
hundred and seventy-five people attended. The 
time was 2 to 8 p. m. on a Saturday, the place Tufts 
College, the faculty Tufts and Boston University 
professors, with other experts. It all came to a climax 
in a beautiful service of worship in the exquisite little 
chapel of the college, where Professor Ratcliff was in 


charge, Miss Yerrinton led the worship, assisted by. 


Hildegarde Berthold, cellist, and the Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell delivered one of the straightforward, simple, 
compelling addresses for which he is becoming so 
well known. 

We wish work of this kind could be spread from 
coast to coast. 


THE RED CROSS AND KINDNESS 


ELEN MURRAY exposes ruthlessly the cruel 
and contemptuous treatment of a poor woman 
who was seeking help from the Red Cross. 

We wish that she would follow up her article in the 
Congregationalist by sending names and dates to the 
Red Cross itself. 

The American Red Cross is now furnishing flour 
and clothing to 4,750,000 families and, as Judge John 
Barton Payne remarked the other day, “that means 
a great many people.” 

We have not much doubt that somewhere along 
this long line of trenches atrocities have occurred. It 
is a grim fight folks are waging with hunger and cold. 
But heartlessness is not characteristic of the Red 
Cross. Rather has that great organization taken 
pride always in treating applicants as folks rather 
than as cases. 

* * 
EMERSON AND THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


HE great transcendental philosopher drew sus- 
tenance from the village life of Concord and 
contact with plain people. 

In “Emerson the Wisest American,” 

Russell tells this story: 


It happened to be Emerson’s fifty-ninth birthday, 
part of which he spent pottering around the barnyard 
with his son Edward. Before he returned to the house, 
he decided to put the calf into its stall. The calf, a big 
heifer, resisted with that calm obstinacy which has 
often filled otherwise kindly owners of animals with 
vindictive red thoughts. The son grasped an ear, the 
father pushed diligently from behind, and together 
they tried to propel the animal into the barn. Emerson 
hated being heated like this; he often complained that 
outdoor activities drugged a scholar and unfitted him 
for his proper tasks; but he was not the man to forsake 
an undertaking once begun, and again he put his weight 
behind the animal. The heifer remained firm, rolling 
the whites of her eyes and breathing out through her 
moist nostrils a milky but stubborn odor. 

Emerson paused and gazed upon the animal in 
bewilderment. The situation was unprecedented. He 
had read the philosophy of Plato and Plotinus, the 
science of Newton and Bacon, the poetry of Hafiz and 
Herbert, the teachings of Buddha and Confucius, the 
histories of Plutarch and the Sieur de Joinville, the 
memoirs of Goethe and Napoleon; only recently he had 
been through the Etudes de la Nature of Saint-Pierre; 
but none of them had said anything about an effective 
and harmonious method of pushing a female calf into a 
barn. Emerson had no physical strength and some- 
times lamented that he lacked that commanding pres- 
ence which awes with an eye, a word; but one merit he 
possessed in abundance—persistence. 

He therefore gave an encouraging signal to Ed- 
ward, and once more they fell upon the animal. The 
heifer planted her splay feet and remained as before. 
The pale face of the sage reddened and perspiring beads 
gathered upon his high forehead. And then an Irish ser- 
vant girl came by. With an amused glance she thrust 
a finger into the animal’s mouth, and the calf, seduced 
by this maternal imitation, at once followed her into 
the barn. Edward looked at his father and grinned; 
but Emerson was already absorbed in thought, his 
eyes fixed musingly upon the ground. He returned to 
the house, and after cleansing his hands of their hairy, 
bovine smell, recorded the incident in his journal, add- 
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ing this telling declaration: “I like people who can do 
things.’’ 


Van Wyck Brooks in “The Life of Emerson” 
emphasizes this point. “Concord, congenial Concord,” 
he says. “It was good to exchange ideas with artists 
and teachers, people of the city and the world. But 
how much he learned from his country neighbors, too. 
.... Take a group of villagers laying a new bridge. 
How close they were to their work. They sympa- 
thized with every log and anticipated its every stir 
with chain and crowbar. And how grand were their 
postures, their air, their very dress!—like figures of 
Michael Angelo. He lingered by a blacksmith or 
truckman. No fear these men would speak because 
they were expected to speak; they were realists, not 
dictionaries, and they only uttered words that stood 
for things.”’ 

Like Plato, who also loved abstract truth, as 
Brooks says, he drew his illustrations from “sources 
disdained by the polite, from mares and puppies and 
pigs, from potters, horse doctors, butchers, fish- 
mongers and cooks.” 

Emerson would drop into the grocery, the squire’s 
office, or stand on the steps of the courthouse chatting 
with Sam Staples. Or he would walk “along beside 
Edmund Hosmer as he plowed his cornfield. .. . 
Edmund Hosmer was a Caesar, an Alexander of the 
soil, conquering and to conquer. A victor, this faith- 
ful, sweet-tempered man, the hero, in his old weather- 
worn cap and blue frock bedaubed with the slime of 
the marsh, of six thousand daily battles, and standing, 
with Atlantic strength and cheer, invincible still.”’ 

What an achievement to make the real Emerson 
live again, and men like Edmund Hosmer walk back 
into life to rebuild our faith in the basic things of life. 

Emerson never forgot in the presence of his 
neighbors ‘‘that the roots of the great and the high 
must still be in the common life.” And is not this 
the first teaching of an authentic religion? 

* * 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE STARS 


NE of the sermons in Prize Sermons* which 
helped us most was on the text, “My people 
doth not consider,” Isaiah 1 : 3, a text taken by 

the Rev. James Shrigley in 1844, when he went to 
Washington to attempt the starting of a Universalist 
movement. The preacher of the prize sermon was 
the Rev. G. C. Vincent of Union Congregational 
Church, Montclair. He showed that the root idea 
behind the word “consider” is that of taking the point 
of view of the stars. In the root of consider is the 
Latin word ‘‘sidera,’’ which means the stars. What 
the old Hebrew prophets meant by consider was not 
only thinking, but the long view in thinking. This 
sermon dealt with the need in our thinking “of the 
calmness, the orderliness, the long perspective, and the 
freedom from the more limiting type of personal in- 
terest, suggested by the stars.” The preacher applied 
the thought to the politics, the economics, the business 
arrangements and the personal concerns of individuals 


in our day. 


*Prize Sermons. Twenty-five Contributors. Edited by 
McAlpin, Petty, Keer and Davies. Maemillan. Prize $2.00. 
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He recognized frankly that for most people the 
greater part of life has to be given to details. What 
he was trying to make us see was that we could deal 
better with the finite if we thought more about the 
infinite. There is more joy, too, in the ordered, the 
planned, the long range activity, than in the impulsive. 
And the glory of life is in handling details with the 
perspective of the stars. 

Not only does the perspective of the stars help us 
to live greater lives, it helps us understand the charac- 
ter of God. Ina sermon at King’s Chapel last week, 
the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey spoke of “the long 
range purposes of God.” Light is thrown on the 
dark mysteries of pain, sorrow, the innocent suffering 
for the guilty, when we reflect upon a Supreme Intelli- 
gence and Love planning the best for man with the 


perspective of the stars. 
* * 


BACK TO THE FARM 


CCORDING to Information Service of the 
Federal Council, farm population after declin- 
ing for twenty years has regained its losses. 

“This reversal has been called a stampede to the land. 
More accurately, perhaps, it is a stampede from the 
cities.’”” The farm is a house of refuge for people out 
of work. Country schools have more to do. Vacant 
houses are in demand. Abandoned farms are being 


- leased. Some of those taking farms say they are in the 


country temporarily. Others say that they are there 
to stay. 

All social agencies in the country are thinking 
about the new responsibility thrown on them. How 
about the church? How about abandoned churches 
and unemployed ministers? How about churches 
that are wondering if they will keep on or close up? 
Who will be the country relief agency, the family wel- 
fare society, the association against contagious disease, 
the child caring agency, the educator in religion, for 
the new population in the country district? Little 
country churches are dying or dead. Is it possible 
that new life would come to them if a man’s sized job 


should be thrown on their shoulders? 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Susan Andrews is urging Sunday schools to 
use Lent, which begins Wednesday, March 1. Whether 
you fast or give up other things, or spurn such ob- 
servances, she says in substance, “take account of 
stock spiritually.”” We may find that some things 
we have been toiling over do not amount to much and 
others most vital have been neglected. 


“God is on the Cross,” wrote a child in Sunday 
school. ‘He is there all the time.” ‘God is away up 
in the sky,” wrote sixteen others. “God is not in the 
stores on Ninth Avenue,’ wrote another young 
realist. 


“For the modern minded missionary,” said Dr. 
Stafford recently, “there are no heathen and there is 
no hell.” 


Is duty inwrought in the human constitution? 
Is ought a part of us? 
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The North Carolina Missions 


UT seventy-five per cent of our New England 
churches on half-time ministries and then 
send about two hundred of our ministers 
ct down to a state where liberal religion can 
really make a difference. The prospects for 
liberal religion in North Carolina need to be phrased 
in the clearest, strongest, most enthusiastic terms 
that we can command.” 

So did one of the youngest of the Mission preachers 
report on his own experience the week of January 15, 
doing his work as a member of a new liberal preaching 
order under the auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Noi all of the men have reported in this em- 
phatic way, but all have returned convinced that they 
have had a part in launching a vitally important 
movement. 

Twelve men held services in ten cities of the 
state, in most of which there are no Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist churches. The newspapers were generous, 
local clubs in several instances invited our men to 
speak, college professors and students manifested 
interest, and isolated liberals were drawn together. 

From Chapel Hill, the seat of the State University, 
where Dean Skinner of Tufts held student conferences, 
there went out January 20 a dispatch to the papers 
of the state reporting an address by Colonel Wm. W. 
Ball, editor of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, to the ninth annual newspaper institute. The 
men in the Mission Brotherhood would have cheered 
loudly and laughed with the others if they had heard 
him. 

Colonel Ball said: 

“No Southerner of good sense objects to criticism 
of the South, its habits and institutions, by North- 
erners and others. It is good for us Southerners. 
Why do the missionary currents all flow one way, 
southward? Ohio and Illinois are in sad need of il- 
lumination from North Carolina and from Georgia. 
Why do we not investigate them, their prisons, their 
coal mines, their mystic orders of racketeers? If 
there be anything wrong in your mill villages it is 
right that you be told of it, by Boston, New York, by 
any town where the saints dwell, but in common 
gratitude you should reciprocate so that they might 
learn the geography of their own hell-spots. We 
Southerners are not doing right by these benevolent 
but often backward foreigners. We are neglecting 
them. We are denying them Christian instruction 
and chastisement.”’ 


The Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Director of the 

Mission Brotherhood, held the services at Raleigh, a 

city of about 37,000 people. Dr. Westwood, the 

mission preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
since 1927, has had interesting experiences in con- 
ducting liberal missions in all parts of the United 

States. Dr. Westwood writes as follows: 

This has been a week of rich contacts and blessed 
experiences. The attendance has averaged all the 
way from forty to sixty persons, winding up with 
nearly 200 in the United Church Sunday morning, 
Jan. 22. The audiences have been representative in 
character and in no place have I ever known a better 
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response. There have been several outside engage- 
menis, including the Lions and Civitan Clubs and 
the Y. M. C. A. at the State College. 

The value of the mission here, however, can not 
be measured in terms of attendance. It will prove 
historic, I believe, in that through contacts it may be 
a milestone in the history of the Free Church of 
America. 

I found on arrival here a liberal group already in 
existence in the form of the United Church, which is 
made up of a union of Friends, Christians and Con- 
gregationalists. The minister, Dr. J. Edward Kirbye, 
is a thoroughgoing liberal. From the very day of my 
arrival he made me welcome and proved a valiant 
partner in our enterprise. He attended all the services 
and took part. Not only this, he extended the hos- 
pitality of his church to the concluding Sunday of the 
mission. He is one of that increasing group of clergy- 
men who believe that liberals in all fellowships must 
unite. As a Congregationalist, he believes that the 
proposed Free Church of America is timely as well as 
opportune. He is wistful that his own fellowship 
might enter in. My own feeling is that his church, 
namely the United Church of Raleigh, is logically 
the cathedral church for any organized free religious 
movement in North Carolina. Anyhow, out of con- 
versations early in the week the proposition arose of 
organizing the North Carolina Council for the Free 
Church of America as a direct outcome of these liberal 
missions throughout the state. 

To-night (Monday) the Brethren of the Order 
reconvene in Rocky Mount to turn in their reports and 
compare notes. Together with them, however, will 
come representatives from several of the mission groups 
as well as other liberals who are interested in free 
religion in North Carolina. 

It is yet too soon to judge of the whole enterprise, 
and reports of the missions which now appear must be 
regarded as dispatches from the field. Only when all 
the reports are before us and they are compared and 
classified can we estimate the significance of the pic- 
ture. I believe that when it is complete, however, the 
first adventure of the Order will have more than justi- 
fied itself. It has brought fellowship to isolated lib- 
erals, new interpretations of religion to others, open 
doors to still others and, above all, has indicated that 
organized mission endeavor under some such aegis as 
the Mission Brotherhood or the Free Church of 
America has before it untold possibilities. 

A college professor made the observation that the 
week had been as an oasis in the desert, and yesterday 
a student told me that he had decided to enter the 
liberal ministry. 

Horace Westwood. 


The Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., and the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, D. S., of Ded- 
ham, Mass., had the services at Greensboro, where Dr. 
and. Mrs. Harry L. Canfield have been carrying on a 
Universalist church in a hall for many years. Greens- 
boro, eighty-one miles west of Raleigh, has 54,000 people, 
and is the seat of Guilford College for Women, a Quaker 
institution, North Carolina State College for Women, 
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and other institutions. Mr. Colcord is a Tufts man 
with a record of able service in both Universalist and 
Unitarian churches, and Dr. Rutledge, a graduate of 
the University of Kansas and of Harvard, a leader in 
social service movements, and an able executive, in 
addition to other work, took care of the business ar- 
rangements for the Brotherhood on this Mission. 


Carolina, land of holly trees, water oaks, old 
houses of fascinating architecture, sweet potato 
souffle, magnolias, history, old- time religion and 
Southern hospitality! What a delectable country and 
what a magnificent field for the Free Church of 
America! 

It was my privilege to be a mission preacher at 
Greensboro, with the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, of 
Dedham, Mass., and Dr. Harry L. Canfield as co- 
missioners. 

Greensboro’s mission was great and momentous. 
It was soul-satisfying. Due to the untiring energy 
and initiative of Dr. and Mrs. Canfield, our audiences 
were good at the start—and they kept on with a 
steady increase right through to the end. 

We tried the added feature of holding question 
periods after the regular services in an adjoining hotel 
room of ample size. Almost every one stayed for 
these sessions, which were seldom under two hours in 
length. Still there were, every night, those who 
wished to personally continue some trend of thought, 
and your mission preachers seldom got to bed before 
twelve or one. 

Dr. and Mrs. Canfield were perfect hosts. To be 
with them was joy itself. We saw all the old grave- 
yards within a radius of fifty miles and everything else 
that was at all important. I was impressed with the 
Canfields’ good work, consecration to the cause and 
radiant genuineness. They are doing a great work 
there. 

Greensboro is fertile ground for liberalism, and 
due to its strategic location in the South, its widely 
read and influential Greensboro Daily. News, generous 
to our liberal message, its schools and colleges, it 
should have our next church building in the South— 
or anywhere. With such propitious groundwork in 
such a good field and with such devotion and care as 
the Canfields will give it—it can not fail. 

Many told us they wished the mission could be 
two weeks in length. There were absolutely no acri- 
monious moments, though orthodox strangers were 
constantly there, and we handled our subjects without 
gloves. We found only courteous inquiry and pene- 
trating discussion. 

The local group is evidently highly selective and 
basically committed to the program of study and 
reason. 

Mary Grace Canfield knows her bricks, Flemish 
bond, English bond and Mixed. It occurred to me that 
the Canfields were “bricks.” “Bricks” of the good, 
strong, solid, lasting kind. And they have built 
themselves into the foundation of something great 
and fine in Greensboro, the structure of a liberal church 
to come that will be a great power and last for gen- 
erations. 

I saw the Jefferson Standard towers fade in the 
distance and watched the cotton fields slip by on my 
way back North with a feeling that I had been blessed 


in‘ contributing just a bit to the wonderful work in 
Greensboro. 
Elmer D. Colcord. 


Fifty miles southeast of Raleigh is the city of 
Goldsboro, with a population of 15,000. Here the 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Unitarian, of Lincoln, 
Mass., and the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Universalist, of 
Fitchburg, Mass:, two of the younger of the mission 
brothers, carried on the week’s work together. Warm 
friends for years, fully agreed on the fundamentals, 
they made a great team. 


A single week in North Carolina has revealed to 
me the real possibilities for liberal religion in this part 
of the country. The time is ripe for the sowing of 
seeds. I fully believe that we should devote more of 
our denominational energy to the frontier and that, 
furthermore, through absorbing ourselves in a mis- 
sionary zeal we can revitalize our already established 
churches. 

We found in Goldsboro a warm reception from 
those who knew about our work. These people, forming 
a committee of five or six, had been thorough in making 
the preliminary arrangements and were equally so in 
the co-operation that they afforded us during the week. 
Our place of meeting was a vacant store adjacent to 
the Hotel Goldsboro, so that a large notice in the 
window of the store was effective publicity. The hotel 
was genial toward us, as was the daily newspaper of 
the town, which gave us good space each day, and 
through the courtesy of which I had an opportunity 
to address the Rotary Club. 

We started our first meeting on Sunday evening 
with an attendance of twenty-four. The numbers 
steadily increased so that at the end of the week we 
had forty-five. This alone was gratifying. But in 
addition to this we were able to make a number of 
contacts outside of our meetings which ought to prove 
valuable. Our question period met with a splendid 
response, so that we were able to devote fen ir Ave 
minutes to it each evening. 

The real conservatism of the community as a 
whole more than fulfilled our expectations, and it was 
brought to our attention in several ways that we were 
not altogether welcomed guests, and yet there was a 
hunger among many of the people for just what we 
had to offer. There was a dissatisfaction abroad with 
the way in which the churches of the town were doing 
things. 

One dear lady stayed after the service Piesdays 
night and asked me questions for forty minutes. We 
found no common ground whatsoever upon which we 
could build an argument. As she left I gathered that 
she thought me to be quite hopeless. To my pleasant 
surprise she was in the audience every evening after 
that. 

It was not our intention to undermine any old 
beliefs where they were firm, but rather where they 
had crumbled to clear the ground and build in their 
place. We found ourselves able to help modestly 
quite a few people. We were afforded opportunity to 
reassure individuals that four score years and ten was 
not the limit of human happiness and personal sur- 
vival. The greatest number of questions, in fact, were 
in regard to immortality and eternal punishment. 

Three boys, with whom we talked for some time, 


had, like two-or three older persons, brought them- 
selves to the liberal point of view through their own 
thinking, without any outside contact., Two of them 
expressed an interest in the ministry. It is our belief 
that such findings are of real value and that they alone 
may more than compensate for the entire mission in 
that town. 

Finally we met several people with liberal back- 
grounds who thirsted for the refreshment that they 
had so long been without. There were three or four 
such persons in town, not one of them being aware 
that the others existed. Our meetings brought an 
opportunity for new life to these people. As one man 
put it—and he is one that will stand by the cause in 
whatever we attempt to do—our coming to Goldsboro 
seemed to him like white men, his brothers, coming 
into the jungle. 

If the venture was gratifying and helpful and 
refreshing to some few men, such as this man, it was 
even more so to us. 

The truth of a great saying has been revealed to 
me: ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.”” This 
is so with liberal religion. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 


My feeling after being in North Carolina for our 
Mission is that we ought to put seventy-five per cent 
of our New England churches on half-time ministries, 
and then send about two hundred of our ministers 
down to a state where liberal religion can really make 
a difference. This may appear to be an irrational 
sentiment, but I want to put it strongly. The pros- 
pects for liberal religion in North Carolina need to be 
phrased in the clearest, strongest, most enthusiastic 
terms we can command. 

I am impressed with the vision in the mind of 
Dr. F. B. Bishop. He tells me about the grand op- 
portunity for developing the Young People’s Institute 
at White Lake. Some of the things that have been 
achieved there, silently, quietly, independently, make 
us a little ashamed for the paucity of results we have 
obtained in other places where we have had money 
and support. “This Institute has created a morale 
that is state-wide,” said Dr. Bishop. He speaks of a 
chance to do a striking piece of social service work at 
Shelter Neck, where some one is needed to organize 
the cultural life of a sizable district. He speaks of the 
University of North Carolina, a citadel for liberalism, 
social as well as religious. 

We go to Goldsboro, Outlaw’s Bridge, Rocky 
Mount, and we find keenly interested audiences, 
plainly restless under the meaningless old creeds and 
dogmas, but not yet convinced that liberalism offers a 
dynamic approach to the problems of modern life. 
Everywhere we see evidences of rich promise. 

In Goldsboro we were kindly received, well treated 
by the press and the public, and one man was kind 
enough to say that liberalism would certainly have a 
better standing in the community because of the 
mission. There was a frank expression of opinion that 
Unitarianism or Universalism, as such, could never 
hope to gain foothold. But liberal religion, not tied 
to the tradition of denominations, had a great chance. 
The mission encouraged many people who had been 

doing independent thinking to continue courageously, 
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and to hope for a fellowship of like minds. One young 
teachér of science in the local schools attended every 
meeting, and told us shyly of his intellectual loneliness, 
although he did not employ that term. Some of the 
professional people found unexpected allies in our 
point of view, and while they would not come out into 
open liberalism, we can see the direction which their 
sentiment takes. The people showed a willing dispo- 
sition to form some kind of lay organization, which 
would meet regularly, and hold some kind of service. 
They welcomed the idea, and made the point that it 
would be something “into which they could bring 
others.”’ A good nucleus was willing to come to Rocky 
Mount for conference on the matter of crystallizing the 
work of the mission. 

One man told us we were peculiarly fortunate in 
choosing a time for the mission. He said the spiritual 
autocrat of the town was ill, and couldn’t fight us, and 
that all the older, hard-shelled ministers had just been 
replaced by younger men who had not yet gained 
prestige or force enough to cripple us. 

We also heard a great deal about an evangelist by 
the name of Ham, who has exercised considerable 
fundamentalist power in that section, both politically 
and religiously. His influence we must regard as 
dangerously reactionary. 

Our audiences grew from twenty-four to forty- 
five. A fair number of questions were asked. We had 
many questions about Hell, the Bible, and the nature 
of the after-life. One night, when we preached about 
the Bible, we met stiff resistance from an Orthodox 
Quaker. He was “quite disrespectful” during the 
meeting, and afterwards he lost no time in telling us 
that he had not come out of sympathy with our belief, 
but out of curiosity. He said our sermon was packed 
full of misinformation and misrepresentation, for he 
stood squarely on an infallible book, the interpretation 
of which was, by inference, the sole right of the funda- 
mentalist. Finally, after I tried to give him a treat- 
ment of good-will and tolerance, he did volunteer to 
shake hands with me. But he said at the same time, 
“T am certainly going to pray our Heavenly Father 
to save you in the light of His truth, as He has saved 
me and those who are faithful.’ He was sincere. So 
was I when I said I would not promise to pray for him, 
but offered him any number of tracts on liberal re- 
ligion. He said he was very familiar with the modern- 
ist literature. 

Out of that dispute came the interest of three 
young men who had been making some tentative 
investigations into free religion, all by themselves. 

I can not close this sketch without relating an 
encounter with the very picturesque Colonel B———. 
He came to speak to us while we were at lunch. Inci- 
dentally, he was a convert of Evangelist Ham. He said 
he didn’t believe in anything, but he meant by that 
that he believed all doctrines had value. He said God 
was a “big God,” and he found Him in nature and in 
“helping people’”—which he certainly did. When I 
pressed him a little further about his convictions, he 
said very rapidly and very earnestly: “If yo’ pin me 
down, I reckon I believe in the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. But I don’t want to argue about it, ’cause if I 
argue it, I won’t believe it nohow.” 

He closed his interview with a sketch of his 
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speeches in all sorts of places, Holy Roller churches, 
Universalist churches (which he said had the ‘“‘pokiest’’ 
service of all), Jewish synagogues and all other 
churches. He said “right now’’ he was a Baptist, but 
when he got to be sixty-five or seventy years old, he 
was going back to his own church, which was Episco- 
palian. 

I came away greatly charmed by the Southern 
promise, the Southern cooking, and the beauty of the 
Southern women, which I suppose I ought not to 
mention, but it’s true just the same. 

Max A. Kapp. 


Asheville, two thousand feet high, a famous summer 
and winter resort in western North Carolina, with 
50,000 people, had the services of the Rev. Owen Whit- 
man Eames of Springfield, Mass., who is a Tufts man in 
both Universalist and Unitarian fellowships. Some 
months ago Mr. Eames conducted a mission in Asheville 
with most encouraging results. Of his mission Jan. 15, 
22 he writes this: 

The Asheville Mission opened on Sunday evening, 
January 15, at the Hotel Battery Park. Forty people 
were present to greet the mission preacher at this 
opening meeting, and attendance during the rest of the 
week varied between thirty-five and fifty. More than 
one hundred different people attended one or more of 
the meetings and signified their interest in a liberal 
interpretation of religion. Many signed cards request- 
ing that they be sent literature, and expressed their 
belief that in normal times a liberal movement would 
flourish here. Many others who could not attend 
wrote favorable reactions to the excellent sermon re- 
ports which appeared daily in the morning and evening 
papers—better than two columns a day for the entire 
week. 

There seemed to be a general feeling, however, 
that, due to the city’s precarious financial condition— 
it is in debt to the extent of more than fifty million 
dollars—the time was not ripe for organizing a church. 
This is also the conviction of the missioner, based upon 
close observation of local conditions. It was thought 
best, therefore, for the present, to appoint a chairman 
of the local group whose duty it should be to act as 
contact man with our headquarters in Boston. Mr. 
A. L. Banister, editor of the Evening Times, and inter- 
ested in the eventual forming of a liberal church in 
Asheville, consented to serve in that capacity. He has 
been provided with a complete list of those interested, 
and will carry out such policies as are suggested. 

There was a feeling, too, that there should be 
some sort of sustaining influence, such as a service held 
once amonth by some visiting liberal preacher. It was 
pointed out that a week’s meetings over two years or 
so is not enough. Without an occasional lift from 
outside an adult study group or similar organization is 
likely to Jose interest and cease functioning. : 

The newspapers are friendly and co-operative, 
carrying everything submitted and asking for more. 

Asheville is not a typical provincial southern city. 
A very large percentage of its population came from 
other parts of the country. Most of the younger people 
have been educated in the North—at Smith, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, etc. So the city has a COS- 
mopolitan atmosphere which makes it particularly 
receptive to liberalism. The Orthodox churches are 
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strong, but there are many people who do not attend 
them and who express the wish for a church which they 
could attend. Many others who express sympathy and 
interest with our ideas still steer clear of our meetings 
for what they call business and social reasons. These 
could be won over in the course of time. 

My reaction in general is this: One week is not 
long enough to accomplish what we wish. Even with 
excellent preliminary advertising it takes that long for 
people to become interested through reading sermon 
reports and hearing their friends talk about the meet- 
ings. With the right man here for several months— 
becoming well acquainted, making contacts, winning 
confidence, much could be accomplished. All have 
voiced the hope that we shall come back. 

Owen Whitman Eames. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is pastor of the Universalist 

National Memorial Church. That church was built on 

the promise that it would be a center of influence for the 

South. This mission of Dr. Perkins is only a beginning 

of what he hopes to do. He came away from Durham 

with a deep admiration for Duke University and the 

work for tfue religion that it is doing. 

The feature of greatest significance in connection 
with the Liberal Preaching Mission at Durham is, in 
my judgment, the interest shown by a group of stu- 
dents in the School of Religion at Duke University. 
About ten of them have attended some of the meetings, 
and would have attended all except that it was ex- 
amination week at the school. In personal conferences 
aside from the meetings these young men have shown 
a sympathy with the type of Christianity expressed by 
the mission preaching, and have also made it clear 
that it fell in with what they were being taught by 
their professors at the school, especially so far as 
emphasis and point of view are concerned. The school 
is under Methodist auspices, but is decidedly liberal 
in spirit, so much so that some of the students are 
curious as to how long the Methodists of North 
Carolina will stand for what the school is teaching. 

The school at Duke is apparently to the Metho- 
dists of the South what the Boston University School 
is to the North, and these young men showed a genuine 
appreciation of our movement to arouse interest in the 
type of religion that had enlisted their own allegiance. 

Apart from this the week’s preaching here has had 
no outstanding local significance beyond the pleasure 
and seeming benefit it brought to some fifty or sixty 
people whom the newspaper announcements brought 
to-the meetings. I discovered in conversation with 
several of them a vague reaching out for something 
more satisfying than they found in their present church 
fellowships, but there is no nucleus of avowedly liberal 
people about which that sentiment can crystallize in 
any organized form. The only way that can be se- 
cured is to have some one here who is making it his 
primary business. It can not be secured as the result 
of a week’s visit by a man coming as a stranger, who 
has other responsibilities. 

The week’s strenuous work, however, has been 
worth while as part of the larger enterprise to center 
attention in a group of cities on the message of liberal 
Christianity.. The sermons have been well reported 
in the daily press, and it means much to have such 
sermon abstracts appear simultaneously in :the daily 
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newspapers for a whole week. Our churches in Greens- 
boro and Rocky Mount are bound to be benefited 
and the spread of liberal Christianity, in one form or 
another, is sure to be advanced. The week’s work 
in Durham finds its justification as a contribution to 
that larger good. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


The Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Unitarian, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., conducted the mission at Winston- 
Salem, an important city 110 miles west of Raleigh. 
Mr. Argow was trained by the Southern Baptists, and 
entered the Unitarian fellowship in 1919. For nine 
years he was at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was settled 
at Syracuse in 19380. ‘“‘Become mission minded,” he 
tells us, ‘“‘or die.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to forecast the extent 
of a harvest the moment after the last seed has been 
planted. We who have conducted these missions have 
just finished a week of planting seeds, and therefore 
find it difficult to guage the full extent of our results. 

Ours has been a ministry to individuals, rather 
than the masses. Men and women have come to us 
in private with the difficulties that beset them; and to 
that extent we have been a kind of “father confessor”’ 
at large. 

The South, like the North, has an equal amount 
of unemployment, which means that the people who 
became interested in our work were loath to attempt 
-the formation of any kind of organization, lest it in- 
volve some financial responsibility on their part, which 
of course they could not assume. However, it seems 
quite certain that some sort of group organization may 
‘be perfected here in Winston-Salem. 

What a mission like ours does to an advantage, is 
to ferret out the isolated liberals and acquaint them 
one with the other. For example, one of the men on 
the newspaper staff is a graduate of Meadville Semi- 
nary; he has been here sixteen years, and yet the other 
liberals in the city never knew him, or even heard 
about him. Being with the newspaper, this man is a 
valuable’ asset to the Jocal liberals because of the 
sympathetic publicity he can give from time to time. 

Moreover, we have found a former Presbyterian 
minister, who, because of his liberalism, has been 
“eased” out of the church, and he too has found fellow- 
ship with kindred spirits. It is quite probable that he 
can be prevailed upon to sponsor the local liberal 
group organization. 

Winston-Salem is, or rather I should say was, a 
city of extreme wealth. One of its Methodist churches 
was erected at a cost of over $2,500,000; the First 
Baptist Church cost over $1,250,000. For the religious 
instruction of its people there are 107 churches, seven- 
teen of which are Baptist, twelve Moravian, twelve 
‘Methodist, six Presbyterian, and so on. All of this 
number are “white” churches. When one remembers 
that the population is about 70,000, then one dis- 
covers that the entire population is enrolled in these 
churches, with an average membership of 650; yet 
some of the larger churches have a membership of 
3,000 and more. This means that there are few 
“onchurched”’ on whom a liberal church may-draw. 
On the contrary, it would be obliged to draw upon 
some of the liberals already in these many churches. 

It may be well to bear in mind something about 


the material aspects of this city. Five per cent of all 
the internal revenue received by the United States 
Government comes from this city, to the amount of 
over $6,000,000, and because of this North Carolina is 
second only to New York in payment of taxes to the 
United States. Moreover, this city leads the world in 
the manufacture of tobacco products; it ranks seventh’ 
in the manufacture of furniture, second in the manu- 
facture of blankets, and boasts having the largest 
heavy knit underwear and rayon hosiery mills in the 
world. It is ranked thirty-eighth among the leading 
fifty industrial cities of America. 

These facts are mentioned with the hope that we 
liberals may become aware of the challenge which the 
new South presents to us. Some of our New England 
and other Northern communities are on the down 
grade, and with them our churches. Are we going to be 
too late, as we were in the building of the Mid-West, 
and thus again miss another great opportunity? If so, 
we shall have no one to blame but ourselves for this 
lost opportunity and our lack of vision. The cry 
again is, Become mission-minded or die! 

W. Waldemar W. Argow. 


Chapel Hill, twenty-eight miles northwest of 
Raleigh, a village of 2,700 people, has important lumber 
and cotton interests, but is known far and wide as the 
seat of the University of North Carolina, one of the 
most important institutions in the South. Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner of Tufts was exactly the man for this 
university community, and his report merely hints at the 
remarkably interesting experience that he had. 

Chapel Hill is the seat of the University of North 
Carolina, which made the problem of the mission a 
peculiar one. In the first place, the university is un- 
questionably the dynamic center of liberalism through- 
out an extremely wide area not only of the Carolinas 
but of the entire Southeast. In the second place, there 
is a tradition in the community that there should be 
no week-night religious services, and students simply 
will not attend. Therefore the local committee very 
wisely decided to have the mission preacher deliver a 
series of lectures rather than sermons, with no attempt 
to build up an “order of service” consisting of readings, 
hymns, and prayers. An instrumental or vocal selec- 
tion was, however, given. 

The local committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Raymond Adams, was extraordinarily effi- 
cient. Every possible detail was carefully arranged 
and executed. The lecturer had nothing to worry 
about except his own part in the enterprise. 

It was generally agreed that the mission was thor- 
oughly worth while, and that the response was good. 
Many people attended all the lectures, while there 
were the usual number who came occasionally. All 
the ministers attended and were very generous in their 
co-operation. Faculty members and their families 
were a large proportion of the audience on each oc- 
casion, and students composed about one-third. 

A great deal of the literature was taken, and at 
the end of the week about twenty people signed cards 
indicating a desire to join a reading circle which might 
continue the interest already begun. Speeches were 
made from the floor voicing the desire of some to have 
an opportunity for similar meetings held by the local 
group from time to time through the year. 
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The speaker was kept busy addressing groups 
other than the religious liberals, and he had what the 
Southerners call an unusual, in fact almost unprece- 
dented, opportunity in preaching on Sunday morning 
at the Baptist church. 

As far as figures can express results, they are 
hereby appended: 

Meetings—Monday: Student Cabinet, Y.M.C.A., 
attendance, 35; Seminar lecture, 80. Tuesday: Ki- 
wanis Club, 24; Seminar, 70. Wednesday: Rotary 
Club (including Hon. Josephus Daniels, two state 
senators, and some distinguished guests who were 
attending a convention), 30; Seminar (on this evening 
the Governor was speaking in the same building), 
52. Thursday: Seminar, 60. Friday: Seminar, 62. 
Sunday: Morning service, 250; evening service, 58. 
Total (39: 

Clarence R. Skinner. 


Through the courtesy of the Christian Register 
we are permitted to publish a telegram to that paper 
from the Rev. Leon R. Land, who led the mission in 
Wilmington, the chief port of the state. Wilmington 
has 32,000 people and in Colonial times was the capital. 
Mr. Land, until recently settled in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., is a Field Secretary of the A. U. A. and the 
leader of the Bronx (New York) Free Fellowship. 


Audiences began with twelve. Went up to forty- 
four. Genuine interest aroused. Permanent lay 
fellowship formed on Sunday evening. 

Leon R. Land. 


In Rocky Mount, the Rev. Charles R. Joy, since 
1929 an Administrative Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was the preacher. Both 
Congregationalist and Unitarian, Mr. Joy is widely 
known and trusted in the Universalist fellowship. Rocky 
Mount is a railroad center forty-seven miles northeast 
of Raleigh, and has a population of 22,000. 


The week was a very inspiring experience for me, 
the little church almost completely filled every night, 
the minister’s count being for the successive evenings: 
80, 60, 85, 82, 83, 82. The people listened attentively, 
were enthusiastic about the whole mission, the adver- 
tising in the papers and the window cards were care- 
fully prepared, the press gave us plenty of space for the 
write-ups, and the town was very curious about what 
we were doing. Only about one-third of the audi- 
ences were from the church; the rest were from the 
outside. They were a mixed group: lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, journalists, school principals, at one end, and 
at the other a police sergeant, and a woman who 
yawned audibly and occasionally took off her shoes, 
when her feet became uncomfortable. It is interesting 
to note that the police sergeant’s wife was the daughter 
of a former Baptist minister, who had been dismissed 
by his church because he began to preach Universalism. 
In a rash moment he had accepted an invitation to 
debate with a former Universalist clergyman upon the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, but instead of winning 
he had been thoroughly convinced that the Universalist 
was right, and publicly confessed his conversion. 

The sergeant had not the slightest idea what I 
was talking about the first evening, according to his 
own statement. He said I was too ‘‘deep,” and that 
they were simple folk in Rocky Mount. He quite 
convinced me that he was right, and I resolved to 


preach much more simply thereafter, yet the first 
question I was asked to answer the next evening was, 
“Explain, if you please, Professor Einstein’s theory of 
relativity.” I felt highly complimented by the ques- 
tion, and told the audience so. I am sure that I ex- 
plained it quite perfectly, indeed I rather think I 
improved upon Einstein at one point or two. 

One of the oldest and loyal supporters of the 
church, an elderly gentleman of eighty, came to the 
meetings every night. On the second night the doctor 
called up to say that he must not go. He said: “I am 
going just the same. Moreover, I am going every 
night this week. It doesn’t make any difference what 
happens to me. If I die in the meeting, hold me up 
until the service is over, but don’t interrupt the 
meeting. The meetings must go on.” He was there 
every time, though sometimes he had not the strength 
to stand up for the hymns. 

On Tuesday evening I had a brand new experi- 
ence in my ministry. Several people told me I had 
not preached long enough, though I had talked for 
forty minutes. They must, indeed, be starved for 
liberal religion down this way, if they can stand that 
much from me, and then want more. 

The audience was not all with me. The questions 
revealed the presence of dissenters, but they made no 
trouble. I was a little disturbed at the meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club which I addressed one noon, for just 
before I began to speak they auctioned off five dozen 
eggs to the members present. When I began there 
were eggs within reach of everybody, but they did not 
use them on me. Apparently I was not as bad as they 
expected I would be. There were present a good many 
teachers. Dr. Bishop reported that some agreed with 
me, and some did not, but the latter thought I was fair. 
Dr. Bishop reported also that all about the city they 
were talking about the meetings. Even the fruit man 
coming to the door remarked as he sold his grape- 
fruit: “I hear you-all are havin’ meetin’s at your 
church. My wife’s comin’ to-night.” 

An amusing incident was reported to me regarding 
the Wednesday meeting. The society editor of the 
paper came to Dr. Bishop the next morning, and said: 
“Look here! I’ve been coming to your meetings every 
night. Last night I thought I would bring some 
sinners with me. So I rounded up eight of them, took 
them to my house, gave them a drink, and brought 
them to the meeting. And there was the preacher 
talking prohibition.” (The first question that evening 
had to do with prohibition and the church.) Dr. 
Bishop said: “You take them home to-night, give 
them another drink, and bring them back again.’ 

Wednesday night some person concerned about 
the heresies reported in the papers as coming from the 
mission, distributed evangelical literature in all the 
cars outside the church. It contained the threat of 
eternal punishment for those who would not accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ. One pamphlet began by quot- 
ing Theodore Parker’s tribute to Jesus, as an indi- 
cation of the fact that even a “skeptic” like Parker 
did not doubt the reality of the life and character of 
Christ. This bit of evangelical zeal evidently did not 
frighten our attendants. The audience was just as 
good the next night. 


A school principal said: “I have been a liberal 
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for years without knowing it.” One of the leading 
citizens of the community said: “I have been hearing 
this week what I have believed for twenty years, and 
I never heard it preached before.” 


One of the church members said: ‘The minister 


says there will be no sawdust trail, but they will have 
to provide one for me. I’ve got so much religion, and 
I feel so excited and happy about it, that I have been 
going around all day long shaking people’s hands.” 
Charles R. Joy. 


What Do Men Say That I Am? 


A Negro Student Answers * 
Dwight Bradley 


=q|'l' was recently my privilege to look at a series of 
NS Al modern Chinese prints depicting certain epi- 
( sodes in the life of Jesus. These were in the 
é traditional Chinese style and were very beau- 
ifal: In them Jesus and the other characters were 
represented as being, not Jews or Europeans, but 
members of the Chinese race. 

The first was a picture of the healing of Peter’s 
wife’s mother who was sick of a fever. The setting 
was a typical Chinese room, with the relatives standing 
about the bed where the old lady lay. The second 
showed the washing by Jesus of his disciples’ feet. 
Here again it was a Chinese room with Chinese men 
filling the various parts, and Jesus (himself a Chinese) 
performing the ablutions. The third was a marvelous 
treatment of the scene in Gethsemane, with the 
Chinese Christ on his knees alone in the moonlight, 
praying that the cup might pass from his lips. Here 
the setting of nature was a Chinese landscape done in 
the most typically Chinese manner. 

When I saw these pictures my heart was touched 
beyond all words! “Just think,” I said to myself. 
“Those Christians in China have come to love the 
Lord Jesus so much that they have adopted him into 
their own race and culture.” I have thought about 
this many times since then. 

You may believe, perhaps, that these representa- 
tions do violence to good taste or one’s sense of fitness. 
I assure you that they do not. On the absolute con- 
trary, they seem to express with the utmost fitness 
the faith and devotion which all true disciples of Jesus 
feel toward their Lord. The fact that in them Jesus 
is pictured as belonging to the Chinese themselves, 
even to the extent of sharing their own race with 
them, gives those prints a meaning which I myself 
can deeply appreciate in an especial way. If I myself 
were an artist, I know that I should certainly want to 
represent Christ as a Negro! 

Always, this same racial and cultural adoption of 
Jesus has been going on. The Italians painted him 
with the features of an Italian. The Spaniards made 
him a Spaniard. To the Dutch painters he was a 
Dutchman. The Germans made hima German. The 
French made him a Frenchman. The English made 
him an Anglo-Saxon. The Russians portrayed him 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished ‘‘Life of 
Jesus” which may bear the title ‘‘What Do Men Say That I Am?” 
The author puts himself into the character of the mystic, the 
social reformer, the scientist, the journalist, the Jewish rabbi, the 
doctor, the salesman, the college boy and girl, the taxi-driver, 
etc., and gives us the view of these various types of people. The 
work is uncompleted and the Leader and the author will weleome 
frank criticism. 


with the appearance of a Slav. Very seldom has an 
artist tried to represent Jesus in his historical char- 
acter as a Palestinian Jew, and I can think of no great 
master who has ever done so. 

The fact that Jesus lived on the earth as a deme 
of one particular race and at a certain particular time, 
is of little consequence to us who belong to other races 
and live in other times. Not that we would deny to 
the Jews the unique privilege of claiming Jesus as in 
an especial way theirown. But, rather, that we would 
share in the broader claim that Jesus is the common 
possession of men in every race and of every time. 
After his death and resurrection, he no longer was a 
Jew. The risen Jesus was the universal Christ, the 
Redeemer and Savior of all men of whatever race and 
of whatever time. 

The appropriation of Jesus therefore, by the 
Gentiles was not only fitting but inevitable. It was 
right and necessary that he could cease to be thought 
of as a Hebrew rabbi and should be regarded as the 
S.vior and Teacher of all mankind. It was imperative 
that the Risen Christ should be taken over by men of 
every race and language and culture, and adopted by 
them into the inner circle of their lives. In so adopting 
Jesus it was natural that men should portray him as 
being of the very race and language and culture of 
which they themselves were a part. 

This very thing was done by my people during the 
days of their enslavement. Not, to be sure, in graphic 
art. There were no master painters or sculptors 
among the Negro slaves. My people proclaimed their 
adoption of Jesus by their songs! What are the 
“spirituals” but the representation in song of Jesus 
Christ as one who belonged in a very special way to 
Negroes? 

You may have seen or read the play, ““The Green 
Pastures.’’ The characters in the play are Negroes 
with Old Testament Jewish names in Old Testament 
Jewish situations. The Lord himself is presented as a 
Negro. If Jesus himself shouid have appeared actually 
in the play, he, too, would have appeared as a 
Negro. 

Some, I know, were shocked or put out by this 
characterization. But these were relatively few. I 
am sure that the great majority of those who either 
saw or read the play felt that it was not only reverent, 
but was: also profoundly convincing. Its unusual 
presentation of God’s character and man’s disposition 
gripped people and held them fast! They felt that it 
was true. 
European, the outward features were Negroid, did not 
impair the beauty or dilute the spiritual quality of the 


drama. Indeed, I believe that it heightened the beauty. 


The fact that, instead of being Semitic or. 
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and strengthened the persuasiveness of the play. 

I cite this example drawn from the contemporary 
stage, to further justify my assertion that the adoption 
of Jesus by a race or a culture is not only fitting but 
practically inevitable. As the Italians, Spaniards, 
Flemish, French, Germans, Slavs and Anglo-Saxons 
have, one after the other, adopted him and portrayed 
him with the marks of their own race and culture, so 
also have now the Chinese, and so also have we who 
are Negroes. Had not this been done, Jesus would 
have remained, remote and strange, an alien to those 
who sincerely yearned to love him and follow him and 
receive from him the help that they so grievously 
needed. By taking him to themselves, they made him 
one of their own number, and found in him the answer 
to their several needs. 

To those who regard scholarly precision as being 
of greater importance than spiritual experience, this 
process must seem, of course, to be both grotesque and 
indefensible. I can understand such scholarly reac- 
tions, since I myself have aimed at attaining a more 
or less scholarly viewpoint. But I do not regard these 
reactions as being justified by the facts. Jesus is far 
more than an historical character who appeared in 
Palestine nearly two thousand years ago. He is a 
living personal force whose influence is being felt more 
and more in the world. It is this living influence of 
Jesus that causes us to receive him into our very hearts 
and to regard him as our very own. When Stanley 
Jones writes about ‘“The Christ of the Indian Road,” 
he is describing not merely the Jesus of ancient Pales- 
tine, he is telling about a Jesus who to-day is at work 
among the people of India. When Toyohiko Kagawa 
preaches the Kingdom of God, he is not harking back 
to a conception of society which Jesus had during his 
brief ministry in Galilee and Judea. He is looking 
forward to the realization on the earth of a social 
order which Christ and his disciples have together, 
throughout all the centuries, been actually building! 
For this reason, Kagawa is as close to Jesus in this 
twentieth century as Paul was in the first century. 
The Jesus whom Paul loved and with whom Paul lived 
is the same Jesus whom Kagawa loves and lives with. 
But Paul was a Jew and Kagawa isa Japanese. What 
difference does that make? Paul was bound to por- 
tray Jesus in Hebrew terms. Kagawa is bound to 
portray Jesus in Japanese terms. This simply means 
that Jesus was all-in-all to Paul and is all-in-all to 
Kagawa. 

I heard Kagawa last summer in Cleveland. He 
has, to be sure, gained a certain occidental viewpoint 
from having had such close contact with Western life 
and thought. But he is essentially a Japanese for all 
that; and the Jesus whom he loves and lives with is, 
to the same extent, a Japanese. Just as the Jesus 
whom I love and live with is a Negro. Just as the 
Jesus about whom my people sang in the dark days 
of their enslavement was, in truth, an African Jesus. 

Yet, I know that if I should leave this sta ement 
as it is, there would be much misunderstanding of it. 
The casual reader, and probably the questioner him- 
self, would leap to the conclusion that I am contending 
for a Jesus that can be made to fit every possible racial 
and cultural world. A mythical Jesus, in other words, 
who may be taken over by my race and made to repre- 


sent its own particular racial characteristics and aims. 

This is in fact the very opposite of my contention. 
I am contending for a Jesus who is so great and vital 
that he can enter into every racial and cultural mold 
and change that mold to make it fit his desire. When 
I say that Jesus to me is a Negro, I mean that he can 
enter into my Negro life and transform it into the 
Christ-life! He can enter into the Negro race and lift 
it to Christlikeness. That is what I mean. He does 
not come as a Palestinian Jew to me, a modern Ameri- 
can Negro, from the outside. No! He comes to meas 
a living Christ, and embodies himself in my Negro 
flesh. He comes to my race as a living Christ, and 
embodies himself in its Negro characteristics. Thus 
he can do what no alien could do. And we who are 
Negroes, because he is so intimate a part of our racial 
life, naturally and instinctively think of him in Negro 
terms. 

This does not mean, certainly, that we should 


‘want Anglo-Saxons or Indians or Chinese to think of 


Jesus in Negro erms. To do so would be unnatural 
and against instinct. Each person and each race 
should think of Jesus in the terms that are most 
natural, in accordance with individual or racial char- ° 
acteristics. Then, by so doing, each person and each 
race can possess Jesus for himself or itself while at the 
same time sharing Jesus with all other persons and 
races. Thus are preserved the priceless values of 
personal and racial individuality, and thus are de- 
veloped also the equally priceless values of personal 
and racial understanding and fellowship. 

Even among members of the same race Jesus will 
be seen somewhat differently. Among us Negroes, for 
example, there is a good deal of difference between the 
viewpoints of a man like Countee Cullen, the poet, 
and the naive Negro worshiper in some little Alabama 
church. 

To me, the greatness of Jesus lies first of all in this 
capacity which he has, to become a European to Euro- 
peans, an Indian to Indians, a Chinese to Chinese, a 
Japanese to Japanese, and a Negro to Negroes. 

His greatness, next in order, lies in the fact that as 
he becomes a European, Indian, Chinese, Japanese or 
Negro, he takes the racial and cultural traits that he 
finds, and puts them to work in the building of his 
universal Kingdom. Let us consider, for illustration, a 
series of great Christian saints or leaders, selecting one 
from each race or culture. Let us see how far they 
preserved each his own racial and cultural character- 
istics and at the same time exemplified the character- 
istics of citizenship in Christ’s kingdom. 

We may as well begin with Paul, a Jew. Did he 
ever cease to be a Jew—“‘a Pharisee of the Pharisees,” 
as he called himself? He never did. But all of his 
Semitic genius went into the task that he accomplished 
for Christ and Christ’s Kingdom. He saw Jesus as a 
Jewish Christ. He preached Jesus as the Christ of all 
mankind. 

Consider now an Italian, St. Francis of Assisi. 
Did he ever cease to be an Italian? Never. He was 
an Italian of Italians. His wew of Jesus was of an 
Italian Christ. But he preached Jesus as the Savior of 
all mankind. 

Consider now a German, Martin Luther. Did he 
ever cease to bea German? Far fromit. He was more 
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characteristically German than most Germans. He 
saw Jesus as a Germanic Christ. But he preached 
Jesus as the Redeemer of the World. 

Think now of an Anglo-Saxon, Dwight L. Moody. 
Did he ever cease to be an Anglo-Saxon American? 
Of course not. He was a typical New Englander all 
his life. He saw Jesus as an American Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. Yet he preached Jesus as the Christ of all 
men everywhere. 

Consider next an Indian, Saddhu Sundar Singh. 
Did he cease to be an Indian? Indeed he did not. He 
was an Indian of the most authentic type. He saw 
Jesus through the eyes of India. But he preached Jesus 
for all the human race. 

I have already spoken of Toyohiko Kagawa, of 
whom some one last summer in Cleveland said that he 
is the greatest of all living Christians. Has he ceased 
to be a Japanese? He has not. He is a Japanese in 
every fiber of his being. He sees Jesus as a Japanese. 
He preaches Jesus as the Universal Christ. 

I do not happen to know of any outstanding 
Chinese Christian leader, although there must be 
many. But whoever prepared those Chinese prints 

* with episodes from the life of Jesus, is certainly in 
every way a Chinese. He sees Jesus as a Chinese 
Christ. But his work preaches to every Christian of 
every race and culture, the gospel of a Christ who be- 
longs to the whole of humanity. 

Finally, consider a Negro, Booker T. Washington. 
Mr. Washington never ceased to be a loyal Negro. 
He saw Jesus as a Negro Christ. But he preached Jesus 
as the Redeemer and Savior of all man of whatever 
race and whatever color. 

Do not these examples illustrate my point, that 
Jesus may and should be adopted by each person and 
each race into the most intimate association, and at 
the same time should and must be permitted to lift 
each person and race up above individual and cul- 
tural levels to the height of the Christly life? 

The task and purpose of Jesus, as I see it then, is 
to bring out all the latent genius and power in each 
man and each race, according to the particular peculi- 
arities and traits of that man and that race. He does 
not seek to abolish these traits and peculiarities. His 
influence does not tend to standardize men or races, 
nor to break down great cultures in order to substitute 
a new and uniform culture. Rather, his influence tends 
to cultivate and draw forth the special aptitudes and 
qualities of individuals and races in order that they 
may come to the finest possible flower. Jesus does not 
try to make Anglo-Saxons into Chinese, any more than 
he tries to make Chinese into Anglo-Saxons. He tries 
to make Anglo-Saxons into Christlike Anglo-Saxons, 
and Chinese into Christlike Chinese. 

When this has been done, nothing more is needed. 
When Europeans and Americans, Negroes and Indians, 
Japanese and Chinese, have become Christlike, and 
their civilizations have become truly Christian, then 
their individual and racial differences will stand no 
longer in the way of understanding and fellowship. 
The world does not need to be melted down into one 
race and one culture, any more than it needs to be 
standardized down to one single type of individual. 
It needs to be brought under the spell and leadership 

of one Christ. Then a real unity will be established, 
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without sacrificing individuality to a cut-and-dried 
uniformity. 

This, at any rate, is the way I look at it. The soul 
of Beauty is expressed in many forms. How we should 
hate to live in a world where Beauty appeared in only 
one inevitable form! The principle of Duty is made 
manifest in many ways. How dull life would be if 
there were only one way in which a man might do his 
duty! The Spirit of Truth shows itself in an infinite 
number of truths. What would be the use of thinking 
if Truth appeared only in one vast single fact! The 
feeling of Love comes forth and expresses itself in 
countless gracious tokens and deeds. What would 
become of life’s thrill if Love could be expressed in 
only one way! 

So also is it with respect to. Jesus. His Spirit 
enters our spirits and assumes in our lives a limitless 
number of shapes and forms and appearances. Each 
of us can express Christ in his own life best as he tries 
to express Christ according to his own natural dis- 
position. Each race can express Christ best according 
to its own racial or cultural genius. This, I claim, 
applies to myself as a man and asa Negro. It applies 
to my race as a race of Negroid men. If the past 
history of our enslavement, and the current history 
of our humiliation, tends to break down our morale 
or to stir in us a feeling of resentment and a desire for 
revenge, we must remember that the influence of Jesus 
and the power of his Spirit in our spirits, can take our 
sorrow and perplexity, our humiliation and despair, 
and can use them for the creation in this world of a 
special kind of Christ-likeness—a Christ-likeness 
which expresses our natural racial buoyancy in such a 
way that in the centuries to come men may look upon 
us and say, “There is a race of Christian people who 
overcame every obstacle and surmounted every 
barrier and have proved for all time that in Christ’s 
Kingdom the Negro has a place of significance and 
leadership.” 

I say, this is what we are challenged to do. These 
times we now live in are transition times. They are 
times of special testing. All men and all races are 
being tested, to see whether or not they are worthy 
to endure. 

I, as a Negro student, fortunate in possessing op- 
portunities far greater than those which most of my 
race possess, am determined that with Jesus’ help I 
shall make these opportunities good for the sake of 
God’s Kingdom. I will not repudiate my race or 
apologize for my blood. I am and shall be a loyal 
Negro, seeking the good of my fellow Negroes. 

Yet—I am more than a Negro, and I seek more 
than the good of my fellow Negroes. I ama Christian 
and I seek the good of all my fellow men. As a Negro, 
therefore, I shall seek to express Christ through my 
own life and shall seek to persuade my fellow Negroes 
to build as Negroes their allotted part of the Temple of 
God in His Universal Kingdom. 

In this same spirit, also, I feel sure that all Anglo- 
Saxon Christians, and Christians of every race and 
culture, will seek to build their part of the same 
Temple. By so doing we shall all become the living 
embodiment of Christ, each according to his own 
talent and each in the way that to him seems appro- 
priate and true and beautiful. 
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Memories of the World War 


XV. Germany in War Time 
Johannes 


in War Time” without a bit of a shiver. 
Perhaps it was fear, perhaps it was the effect 
of a long succession of lurid articles on the 
German supermen and armies, perhaps it was the 
happenings of the first six months of the war when the 
great German war machine rolled over Europe with 
such crushing foree—at any rate, when we landed in 
Holland in 1915, Germany loomed up in our conscious- 
ness as a thing of dreadful but absorbing interest. 
Even so slight a thing as a railroad train coming into 
the station at Rotterdam from Berlin gave one a 
queer feeling. To come up to the German frontier 
or drive along a road parallel to it was an adventure. 
And we followed every vessel under the German flag 
up and down the River Maas as far as eye could see. 

The second night in Holland I was on the plat- 
form to meet the express from Berlin, for Bicknell 
had wired that he was arriving. We sat up late 
talking, for he had been on a long trip into Poland, 
and had come straight from conferences with Ger- 
man officials. Here were first hand news, the most 
vivid stories, the wisest comment. Here also was 
training in advanced methods of war relief work 
from a past master. Because he was so simple, so 
modest, so free from any cocksure attitude or faith 
in one method, Bicknell inspired absolute confidence. 
With Dr. Rose, Ernest Bicknell had been in both 
German and Russian Poland, where the armies on 
the eastern front had moved back and forth again 
and again, leaving the country much as if a plague 
of locusts had passed. 

Important things about that talk probably lie 
deep in my memory beyond hope of recovery, but 
little things bob up—potatoes that kept the Poles 
alive, the farmer who buried his horse to his nostrils 
and so saved him from confiscation, the well painted 
buildings and the good fences in German Poland, 
the ramshackle dilapidated fences and buildings in 
Russian Poland. But the exciting thing was the plan 
that the Rockefeller Foundation War Relief Com- 
mission had worked out with the German and Austrian 
Governments for a Commission for Relief in Poland. 
Whether I was to go to Poland or replace Jenkinson 
in Holland and let him go was debated, and as Jen- 
kinson was my senior in the work he had the choice 
and took Poland. ‘Then,’ said Bicknell, “you can 
go to Poland when we wind work up here.” 

Things moved fast for a while at least. While 
Jenkinson was still there to look after Rotterdam, 
it was decided that I had better go into Belgium and 
have a look around. 

The object of my visit was to get into touch with 
the clothing situation in Belgium, ascertain the most 
urgent needs, study methods of distribution, and 
make plans to complete the work in Holland and 
Belgium. 

Just a week after my arrival, I was on a railway 
train headed for Bergen-op-Zoom, a town near the 
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Dutch-Belgian boundary. With me was Jean Van 
den Branden, a Belgian gentleman engaged in the 
work of the C. R. B. at Rotterdam. At Bergen-op- 
Zoom. the large Lorraine-Dietrich motor car of the 
Commission and the courier, young Curtis, a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, picked us up. 

How vivid that first trip over the frontier remain 
in my mind. On we drove past farms and villages of 
level Zeeland, over canals and rivers, into the midst 
of an army digging trenches just at the border—Dutch 
trenches to repel any possible invasion. We left the 
last Dutch guard, came up to a barbed wire gate, 
passed it, and were halted by German sentinels. 
Serious, bearded fellows they were, painstaking, 
methodical, never slighting anything, making abso- 
lutely sure that no messages were going in with 
courier or with visitors, the Belgian or the American. 
It seemed like a painstaking search of pockets and 
baggage, but it afterward appeared mild compared 
with examinations that I underwent alone and 
making the same journey by rail. One sensed in 
Belgium a different atmosphere. One went from 
freedom into a kind of prison, into the knowledge that 
every movement was watched and that one might 
be stopped and detained at any moment. 

Every mile of the road that we took up to Ant- 
werp and on to Brussels was historic. ‘Saw the forts 
surrounding Antwerp,” is the short entry in my diary. 
“Went over the battlefields of last October, past forts, 
trenches, trees felled for the artillery, razed buildings. 
Saw the injured cathedral at Malines. Left Bergen 
2.30. Got into Brussels at 6 in the rain.” 

For two days I was a stranger in a city that 
afterward became a second home. The rain stopped, 


‘the sun shone, and I had interesting things to do, but 


there was little pleasure in it. To get passes back in 
forty-eight hours was not easy. There was uncer- 
tainty to the last moment when I could start. One 
realized everywhere the presence of a mighty military 
machine. Germany had been stopped at the Marne 
and on the Yser. She had not marched straight either 
to Paris or to the Channel ports, but she was still spic 
and span—the strongest military force in the world. 
The uniforms were new, the accoutrements perfect, the 
spirit high. In that same Brussels a little over three 
and one half years later I was to see them when I 
came in from the opposite direction, on their way back 
to Germany in the bitterness of defeat, a very different 
looking outfit. But in 1915 there were the solid gray 
ranks marching everywhere like conquerors. The 
Belgians who were in could not get out except in ex- 
ceptional cases and after working months for permits, 
unless they took their lives in their hands and ran 
the frontier, but what subterranean activities they 
carried on all the time in the country! On that first 
trip I came back much the way I went, in the ear of 
the C. R. B., this time with an American congressman 
who had been down to see the ruins of Dinant. How 
glad we were when the long frontier examination was 
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over and the car ran on out of the barbed wire en- 
closure and we saw a Dutch flag just ahead. In those 
days Holland was home. I had time at Bergen to call 
Rotterdam and say that I was coming. And there 
was a white handkerchief waving from a window of 
the Maas Hotel as the train rolled over the Maas 
bridge on its way to the station in Rotterdam. 

It was April before the Rockefeller Foundation 
was ready to go ahead with the Commission for Relief 
in Poland. In that time Eliot Wadsworth, the Boston 
financier, afterward Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, came over to be the head of it. Bicknell was 
working on the organization of the Sanitary Com- 
mission which under Dr. Strong wiped out typhus in 
Serbia. From The Hague to Berlin, to Vienna, then 
back again, on to London, over to Paris, and back to 
Rotterdam by the long way through Switzerland, he 
made the rounds. He was tired but happy on his 
return. Things were moving. 

On a beautiful April day, Bicknell, Wadsworth, 
Herrle, the secretary of the Commission, Trumbull, 
another secretary, and I took the train for Berlin, a 
twelve-hour journey. 

There was first that part of the Netherlands 
tourists seldom visit, back from the sea, with higher 
land, fewer canals, larger fields. Then came Ben- 
theim, the frontier post, where we were treated with 
great consideration. It was spring time in Germany 
and spring work was in full blast. We were struck by 
the amount of agriculture going on. Old men, little 
boys and women were working in fields and gardens. 
Gangs of Russian prisoners under guard were tilling 
the land near the railway. Germany, shut in by her 
enemies, had to be self-contained, raise her own 
supplies and invent substitutes for things that she 
could not get. 

I was surprised that night to find Berlin so nor- 
mal in appearance. I wrote at the time: ‘There are 
few taxicabs, no private motors and very few poor old 
horses in Berlin, but otherwise the city looks as usual. 


One is impressed everywhere with the thoroughness, : 


energy, solidity and executive ability of the German 
people. At the Hotel Adlon we had everything to eat 
that we could possibly desire, and more than one 
could eat.’”’ We since have learned that the quantities 
of food in evidence were placed there purposely by 
order of the Government to impress American travelers 
and the American people with the fact that Germany 
could never be starved out. Plover eggs for which 
people in Holland paid forty cents each in restaurants 
came on each night with the six mark table d’hote 
dinner. The most beautiful dish on the dinner table 
was one heaped up with large golden California apples 
listed at thirty-six cents each in our money. We 
admired but did not eat. We had to have bread 
tickets with us at every meal. We were allowed 250 
grammes per day. “It was good enough for war 
time,” I wrote in my journal, “and plenty, such as it 
was, but not nearly as good as the bread in Belgium, 
a conquered province, and there we had all that we 
wanted.” 

I don’t suppose we learned much about condi- 
tions as they really were in Germany, but we learned 
enough to see the difference between the facts and the 
propaganda at home. 
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I had five wonderful days in Berlin, full of con- 
ferences with interesting people, negotiations and 
formal meetings. Late at night we threshed it all out 
in the privacy of our rooms. The Poles came to see us, 
countrymen of Sembrich, Paderewski, Sienkiewicz, 
emotional, poetical, quick moving, quick talking 
people. We saw much of Dr. Theodor Lewald, Under 
Secretary for the Interior, who represented the Ger- 
man Government. We were quickly drawn to him. 
“He is a fine man,” “I’d like to know that fellow 
better,” “I’ll bet he is a prince,” were some of the 
things we said to one another. 

Herr Guttman, head of the Dresdner Bank, struck 
us as another straight high type German. Then there 
was an interesting character; a German army officer, 
“the only Jew who ever got a commission,”’ some one 
said. Whether this is so or not, we were sure that any 
army would be a better army if it had many of such 
men in it. 

We held daily meetings in the office of James W. 
Gerard, Ambassador of the United States. There 
were finally signed up the agreements to bring the 
Commission for Relief in Poland into existence. 
Bicknell signed for the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. 
Lewald for the German Government and Ambassador 
Gerard for the new Commission. Gerard was made 
titular head of the Commission, and Wadsworth Di- 
rector-General. Dr. Lewald took the documents and 
started at once for the headquarters of Field Marshal 
Von Hindenburg, then commanding on the eastern 
front, where the Commission would operate, and there 
the Field Marshal gave his approval. 

The Dresdner Bank, which really represented the 
German Government, agreed to furnish money for the 
grain, the Rockefeller Foundation agreed to find the 
grain if possible in Sweden, Russia or Rumania, and 
also pay ten thousand dollars a month for the adminis- 
trative expense of the Commission, the Commission 
took over the job of supervising distribution, and the 
German Government agreed not to requisition the 
grain, to give passes for the movement of our repre- 
sentatives, and to help in other ways. 

It seemed as if the work could be in operation in a 
short time. Wadsworth saw the need of quick action 
to get men together. With Dr. Lewaid we discussed 
my going directly from Germany to Brussels to see 
the C. R. B. about detaching an experienced man at 
work in Namur who had indicated his desire to help. 
Lewald arranged the passes and I had one of the trips 
of my life on trains crowded with German officers who 
were going back to the western front. 

I walked to the station in Berlin through dark 
streets very lonely, passed the authorities at the sta- 
tion, found my “schlaff wagon’ and tried to make out 
the rules posted in the corridor. While I was reading 
the guard came in. He changed the atmosphere of 
doubt, loneliness, dread, in a hurry. In good English, 
he addressed me in a most friendly way, and asked me 
about Atlantic City. He had seven brothers and sisters 
in the United States. He was no enemy but a kins- 
man. That friendly talk about Atlantic City gave me 
a peaceful night. 

In the morning I changed trains at Cologne and 
had time to spare. I took breakfast in a restaurant 
where I could Jook across the square to the Cologne 
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Cathedral, one of the loveliest buildings in the world. 
In happier days I had climbed all over the place. Now 
up through the mist I could see the spires rising 
toward heaven, something ideal trying to reach the 
clearer light up above. Worshipers were going in even 
at that early hour. German brains had conceived the 
plan, German toil and sacrifice had raised those spires, 
and German folks absolutely sincere were kneeling at 
the altar. And those German folks were getting ready 
if need be to fight us in what the vast majority thought 
was a war of self-defense for home and fatherland. 
What monstrous misconceptions grow up in the lives 
of the best of us. How the whole bloody business 
ought to warn us not to add to the misunderstanding 
in the world. 
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The day trip to Brussels was broken only at the 
Belgian frontier, where I paid duty on a box of candy 
purchased for my wife. In subsequent examinations 
that box of candy with Hindenburg’s picture on the 
cover was worth almost as much to me as a pass. 

I found my man, got him released, dined with the 
chiefs of the C. R. B., departed by rail, spent the 
night in Antwerp at a hotel where the Crown Prince 
of Saxony was installed and where there was a sentry 
in every corridor. I submitted to examinations four 
times getting out of the country. The letter of the 
Minister of the Interior in Berlin, the picture of Von 
Hindenburg and my papers and passes in perfect order 
brought me at last to the frontier and the glad reunion 
with my home folks whom I had left ten days before. 


Dinner to Dean McCollester 


FIOME forty friends of Dean Lee Sullivan 
McCollester met at dinner on College Hill, 
January 25, to show their affection for him 
and to pay tribute to his work for nineteen 
years as dean of the Tufts Theological School. 

The president of the college, the members of the 
faculty and some of the students of the theological 
school, fellow ministers and old friends, praised the 
Dean and cheered him. 

The dinner was served in old Packard Hall in 
the room where chapel services of the theological 
school were held for the greater part of the time that 
Dean McCollester has been the head. Reference was 
made repeatedly to his service in rebuilding Paige and 
Miner Halls, and securing a beautiful new chapel for 
the school in connection with the project for a new 
entrance to the college grounds. 

The Tufts Alumni Association sponsored the 
dinner, the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, secretary, and the 
Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, president, taking the lead. 

The dinner started badly with a song that no- 
body could sing, the rendition of which would have 
made Prof. Leo R. Lewis tear out all the hair he has 
left. But when “Dear Alma Mater” was reached 
everybody waked up. When the gathering sang, 
“Speed on thy sunlit way, dear Alma Mater,” the 
_ words expressed what all felt about the future years 
of the Dean as well as the long future of the institution. 
Every speaker paid tribute to Dean McCollester’s 
ability to make it “a sunlit way.” 

In the last address of congratulation, that of 
Dean-to-be Skinner, there was a touching reference 
to the joy that Mrs. McCollester would have had in 
the occasion if she had lived, and what she had meant 
in the life of the college community. Dean McColles- 
ter in reply said that to her true intuition he owed his 
ability to make many decisions that had proved tobe 
vital in his life and work. In this beautiful way she 
was given her seat at the board where her husband 
was honored. 

Three men who entered the theological school 
together in 1881 sat at the speakers’ table—the Dean, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
Both Hall and Tomlinson were in great form, made 
witty sallies, and voiced what all felt to be true about 
Dean McCollester’s work. 

Dr. C: Guy Robbins offered the invocation. The 


Rey. R. R. Hadley, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, welcomed the gathering, and publicly 
thanked Mr. Walker for his work arranging the dinner. 
He introduced the Rev. Isaac Smith of Lowell as 
toastmaster. 

Mr. Smith, formerly a scientist employed by a 
business firm in Detroit, described his first contact 
with the Church of Our Father, Detroit, of which Dr. 
McCollester was pastor for twenty-three years. 
“On Sunday morning,” he said, “the gospel was pro- 
claimed in such broad, liberal terms that it attracted 
all sorts and conditions of people, an Armenian 
physician, a stolid beetle-browed German and his 
whole family, groups of Scotch and English folk, spiri- 
tual vagabonds, as well as leading people of Detroit. 
In the evening the house was packed. The church, 
standing in the heart of the city, was in the best sense 
a community church, serving the highest interests of 
education and religion.” Mr. Smith told of the great 
outpouring of people in a farewell dinner to Dr. 
McCollester when he left Detroit for Tufts. He said 
that he himself was moved to leave Detroit and enter 
Tufts to study for the ministry. 

“The new school and chapel,” he said, “are but 
the outward and visible signs of Dean McCollester’s 
success. The real record of what he has done is written 
in the lives of men and women who have been in- 
spired by him to proclaim the truths that set men 
free.” 

The president of Tufts College, Dr. Cousens, 
spoke first. He said: “If Dr. McCollester had not 
been here when I came, the expected would have 
happened and I should have stayed about three 
months. Thanks to him and others I have been able 
to do my work. Many have been helpful, none more 
so than he. By his example he has shown me what 
the attitude of a man charged with responsibility 
toward an institution should be. I might have been 
less modest, less wise (although there is an apparent 
assumption here I beg you to realize I do not make), 
less tactful, if by my side there had not been a man so 
modest, so wise, so tactful. I do not need to tell you 
what he has meant to you young men. A good many 
young men would not have been here very long if 
it had not been for him. His influence has not been 
confined to the theological school, but has extended 
to the whole college. Feeling as I do toward him, 
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knowing his value to the college, you can realize the 
satisfaction I feel that, though he lays down the duties 
of dean, he is to remain in our college community, 
continue as chaplain of the college, and be one of us. 
I do not need to tell you that I love him as a friend 
and comrade of the years.” 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall spoke for the old graduates 
of the school. Dr. Hall began in a spirit of rollicking 
fun and good fellowship. He described his own ar- 
rival on College Hill, out of the wild and woolly West, 
with a cane like a club and a ten-gallon hat. He met 
a young fellow on his way up the hill (McCollester) 
who volunteered to guide him, and who advised him 
to deposit his hat and cane in the darkest recesses of 
the closet in his room. “That is his forte,’”’ he said of 
Dr. McCollester, “giving advice in such a way that 

_people take it and thank you for it.”” His closing was 
a little gem of simple eloquence: “To return to the 
hero of this occasion, let me say that he never made 
a record in athletics, he never played football or 
baseball, but he is one of the strongest men I know— 
strong in influence on other men. Heisastrong man. 
His strength is as the strength of ten men because his 
heart is pure.” 

The Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller spoke simply and 
effectively for the recent graduates. ‘Those who were 
with Dean McCollester in his youth,” he said, “think 
of him as a young man. Those who were with hm in 
later years also think of him asa young man. I know 
that I speak for all the men when I voice the gratitude 
we feel for what he has been to us and done for us in 
our work on College Hill.” 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson had his pistol shot, or 
eannon shot, delivery working perfectly. He went 
along easily in an interesting way and then fired a 
gun—easy progress again and another gun, and then a 
broadside. ‘I have known Dr. McCollester and have 
been intimately associated with him,” he said, “‘since 
he was twelve years of age and I ten. My friendship 
with Dr. McCollester began at Buchtel College. It 
opened in 1872, and Dr. McCollester’s father was 
president and my father, D. C. Tomlinson, was finan- 
cial agent. We began our association in the pre- 
paratory department of Buchiel. We entered the 
Divinity School here together in 1881. In all these 
sixty years, there has never passed a word between us 
not of friendship and love. We roomed together in 
divinity school. There were giants here in those 
days—Tousey, Knight, Sawyer, Leonard. It’s a 
good thing to have superiors up to whom to look in 
college days—men like Hall and McCollester.”’ 

In closing Dr. Tomlinson described Dean McCol- 
lester’s father and mother, and paid a touching and 
eloquent tribute to them. “The noblest and best 
qualities in Dean McCollester,’’ he said, ‘‘can be 
traced to the early influence of such lives.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was called upon to speak for 
the churches. Clearly, emphatically, feelingly, he 
described the service of Dean McCollester to the 
churches in Claremont, N. H., and Detroit, and his 
long years of service as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, 
president of the Convention, and chairman of the 
Board. ‘In hard experiences,” he said, “up against 
misunderstanding and injustice, dealing with unrea- 


sonable people, Dean McCollester kept his poise and 
his faith. He is an example to us of living faith. I 
pay tribute to the keen intellect that he has brought 
to bear, but even more to his spiritual understanding. 
The whole Universalist Church is grateful for his 
leadership not only as a pastor and on College Hill, 
but throughout our denomination. May I pass on a 
suggestion I heard made to-day, that the name Mc- 
Collester Terrace be applied to the splendid new work 
at the entrance which he did so much to further.” 

Professor Skinner said in part: ‘Very few realize 
the difficulties that confronted Dr. McCollester when 
he came here. The notable men who had composed 
the faculty had died or grown old. He took the alumni 
lists and went over the names to see where he could 
find men. This one could not be spared where he was. 
That one could not afford to come for the money. 
Finally he went to Lowell and took me, and we have 
been friends and comrades for nineteen years. Heisa 
prince of men to work with. He has made this school 
a free school, and every man on the faculty has been 
free to make his contribution in his own way. It is 
important to emphasize the fact that Dean McColles- 
ter is not retiring. When a man reaches seventy he 
ought to be freed from some details. That is what is 
to be done. Dean McCollester, you always will be 
Dean. We shall continue to look to you for spiritual 
leadership. In the name of the faculty I voice the 
gratitude we feel for what you have done for us and 
for the school.” 

The toastmaster then presented Dean McColles- 
ter with a volume of tributes written by graduates. 
Dean McCollester said in part: “What you have said 
has been pleasant to hear. I know that it is sincere. 


But it is you who have helped me do the things I have | 


done. 


and friends, “Tommy,” “Frank,” “Roger,” “Clar- 
ence,” “Isaac,” and the president, Dr. Cousens. Of 
Professor Skinner he said: ““The important decisions 
have been made in conference with him, and it is hard 
to say what has been his and what mine.” Of Dr. 
Cousens he said: “You never will know of what great 
value he has been to the theological school. 
faculty of the school has had from him a backing se | 
inspiration that has helped us do things.” 

T 10se present were: Prof. and Mrs. J. A. C. F. 
Auer, the Rev. Eric A. Ayer and Mrs. Ayer, Dr. Flint | 


M. Bissell, Prof. Alfred 8. Cole, Dr. John A. Cousens, | 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. C. H. Emmons, Dr. Roger | 
F. Etz, Dr. A. W. Grose, the Rev. R. R. Hadley, the | 
Rey. C. P. Hall, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, the Rev. B. B. | 


Hersey and Mrs. Hersey, the Rev. G. H. Leining, 


the Rev. Philip F. Mayer, the Rev. John N. Mark, | 


Dean Lee S. McCollester, the Rev. Harold Merrill, 


the Rev. Fred H. Miller, Mrs. Charles van Wie H 


Morris, the Rey. Otto S. Raspe, Prof. John M. Rat- 


cliff, Dr. C. Guy Robbins and Mrs. Robbins, Dr. W. W. | 


Rose and Mrs. Rose, Mr. Scoboria, Prof. C. R. Skin- | 
ner and Mrs. Skinner, the Rey. Carl A. Seaward and 


Mrs. Seaward, the Rev. Isaac Smith, James D. Til- | 
iinghast, Dr. V. E. Tomlinson, Dr. John van Schaick, i 


the Rev. E. R. Walker. Rawson, Gale, Cary, and} 
Marvin, students at the school, were also present. 


The | 
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Without you they would not have been done.” | 
Dean McCollester paid high tribute to his comrades | 
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CONTEMPLATION AND CONSECRATION AT SENEXET 
William Roger Greeley 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the 
flood,” etc. The tide upon which the Retreat House at Senexet 
is being borne to constantly fuller usefulness is a rising tide of 
hunger for deeper spiritual communion born of the distress and 
perplexity surrounding our lives to-day. 

It was a prophetic instinct and the great generosity of its 
three donors that divined the coming need some years ago and 
set about meetingit. The enterprise has, accordingly, blossomed 
into almost sudden flower. 

The story of the past year at Senexet Pines is full, varied, and 
fraught with deep emotional consequences to those who partici- 
pated in its services. Everything has conspired to instill into its 
atmosphere the essence of spiritual ardor. 

The House has been busy beyond all expectations. One 
hundred and sixty-four persons have visited Senexet in one or 
another of the retreats lasting several days. Two hundred and 
thirty-eight more have attended single-day sessions or confer- 
ences. There has been a mistaken idea that Senexet was ex- 
clusively for ministers. It is for all who may beserved by religious 
contemplation and consecration. Fifty-two laymen and thirty 
women have shared, with eighty-two ministers, the longer re- 
treats. One hundred and ninety-two women took part in a 
single-day session. 

The first retreat of the autumn occurred Sept. 6-10, and was 
conducted by Dr. Horace Westwood and Dr. William L. Sullivan. 
It was shared by twenty-four ministers and two of their sons, who 
were deeply impressed, almost overwhelmed with the holiness of 
the service of consecration of the Brothers of the New Order of 
the Preaching Mission. To this retreat many came from con- 
siderable distances, and one traveled two thousand miles to reach 
Senexet. 

Dr. Charles E. Park’s first retreat was for laymen. His 
second retreat was attended by seventeen ministers, one of whom 
writes of it as follows: ‘“‘What a beautiful and power-giving 
experience was the retreat with Dr. Park! We who were there 
will not soon forget it. It was the rarest combination of spiritual 
thinking and practical accomplishment in solving perpetual parish 
problems, and the services in.the chapel accentuated and spir- 
itualized the best that we accomplished. The whole result was 
to bring us into a sense of dynamic relationship with God.’ The 
retreat took place from supper, Monday, Nov. 21, to dinner, 
Wednesday, Nov. 23. Each day’s schedule was as follows: 

Seven a. m., rising bell; 8 a. m., breakfast; 9 a. m., fifteen- 
minute chapel service with a brief word by Dr. Park or Mr. 
Davis; 9.30 a. m., talk by Dr. Park followed by a general discus- 
sion; 12 m., free time; 1 p. m., dinner followed by free time; 4p. m., 
talk by Dr. Park tollowed by general discussion; 5.30 p. m., free 
time; 6.30 p. m., supper; 7.30 p. m., talk by Dr. Park followed by 
discussion; 9.30 p. m., fifteen-minute chapel service with a brief 
word by Dr. Park or Mr. Davis. The talks by Dr. Park had to do 
with the minister, his life and his work. They were stimulating, 
well-considered and inspiring, and resulted in much helpful 
discussion. 

The women held two retreats: first a group of sixteen, with 
the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, and then one of twelve with the 
Rey. Miles Hanson, both of a helpful and stimulating charac- 
ter. 

The usefulness of Senexet has extended beyond the field of 
“retreats.” The Religious Education Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association, in charge of the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
and Waitstill H. Sharp, conducted its several-day sessions in the 
_ large airy “under crypt’’ conference room. 

Then came the tract revision committee for another three 
days’ work, resulting in radical and far-reaching changes in policy 
which have since met wide approval and endorsement throughout 
the Fellowship. An 

Another time the Worcester Association of Ministers so- 


journed at Senexet for a day’s meeting. 
In the spring, the Providence and Worcester Alliances sent 


a group of one hundred and fifty-three women to Senexet for a 
day session. 

On another occasion members of the Providence Laymen’s 
League and their wives made a pilgrimage to the house and had 
supper in the caretaker’s grove. 

The work has gone on miraculously with the help of the little 
contributions in money and the generous gifts of time and devo- 
tion. A slender thread of income to take care of fuel and attend- 
ance will make it possible to continue unbroken this great and 
rapidly increasing work of giving spiritual renewal and courage 
to all groups in our Fellowship who seek it.—The Christian 
Register. 


* * * 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION 


Recently we received a request from Senor Evaristo Hur 
tado, a former student at St. Lawrence University, for assistance 
in establishing a preaching mission in Mexico City. Heasked 
for $100 a month and an additional $25 for reprinting two of our 
Universalist leaflets in Spanish. He says: ‘Perhaps there is a 
member of your church who can supply the money—a hundred 
dollars a month would be enough for all the work—but if you 
can not, then we shall he satisfied to distribute only the pam- 
phlets.”” They hoped to rent a small house for their meetings if 
we could provide the funds, but that is out of the question from 
the treasury of the International Church Extension Board. How- 
ever, we may be able to send them the literature which they need. 
We have received from Mr. Hurtado a Spanish translation of two 
Universalist leaflets: ‘‘A Text That Few Will Take,” by John 
van Schaick, Jr., and ‘‘Universalism in a Nutshell.” A friend 
has pledged $5 toward the expense of printing these in Spanish. 
We need at least $20 more. 

We have also had a letter from the dean of Christ Theo- 
logical Seminary in Nassau, Bahama Islands, saying that this 
school is very liberal and offers a fine field for the introduction of 
Universalism. He needs a supply of ‘““Hymns of the Church,” 
but is unable to purchase them. If any church has extra copies 
of this book, we feel sure our correspondent could put them to 
good use. 

Opportunities such as these are continually coming to our 
attention. The possibilities for the extension of our work both 
at home and abroad are limited only by our financial resources. 

If our folks want to serve a cause which needs to be served 
badly—there is a real chance in Japan where the need is great 
that a body of people stand in the community for Christian 
principles.—International Church Extension Board. 


* * * 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY ON “THE FREE CHURCH” 


The project for the promotion of closer relations between the 
Unitarians and the Universalists by the formation of the ‘‘Free 
Church of America” has advanced a long step toward realization 
by the approval of the draft of a plan by the two commissions, 
appointed respectively by the Americaa Unitarian Association 
in May, 1931, and by the Universalist Convention in November, 
1931. The trustees of the Convention and the directors of the 
Association have added their recommendation and are ready to 
bring the plan of co-operation and the proposed constitution of 
the Free Church before the next meetings of the two bodies, in 
May and November of the present year, for definitive action. 

The proposal does not contemplate an immediate merger of 
the two denominations, but the formation of a more inclusive 
body, a sort of holding corporation, within which both of them— 
and any other liberal groups that so desire—may find the means 
of fellowship and co-operation. In some places there will doubt- 
less be unioas of local congregations, but this is considered a 
secondary matter, as there are not many places where Unitarian 
and Universalist churches crowd each other unduly. Where they 
do, there will be readjustment of locations and exchange of mem- 
bers to prevent overlapping and competition. More important 
will be the establishment of joint agencies ror church extension, 
religious education, the direction of women’s, laymen’s and young 
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people’s worl, and the promotion of social welfare work. The 
common use of headquarters properties is anticipated, the union 
of publishing houses is proposed, and it will create no surprise if 
the two religious papers, the Christian Register (Unitarian) and 
the Christian Leader (Universalist), are merged in one. A common 
hymnal is already in preparation. 

Besides furnishing a bond of unity between the various 
activities and agencies of the two denominations, the new church 
wil! probably develop functions of its own and it may be that it 
will, in time, take over so many of those of the constituent bodies 
that these will become but shadows and memories preserving the 
sense of historic continuities but not impeding the full flow of 
effective fellowship in the inclusive body. 

The movement ot these two denominations toward each 
other began a good many years ago. The negotiations between 
the Congregationalists and the Universalists, in 1927, led to the 
enthusiastic adoption of resolutions favoring this union by the 
conventions of both, but nothing came of it, and te Universalists 
turned again toward the Unitarians, from whom indeed they had 
never turned away even while the other overtures were under 
consideration. 

There are some deep-lying differences between the two 
avowedly “liberal”? denominations, and it is not easy for an out- 
sider to judge whether they have sufficient ground for cohesion in 
a common motive and spirit, or whether their chief bond is the 
feeling that they are both set off from the “‘orthodox”’ or “‘evan- 
gelical’’ denominations. The contrast between the “liberal” and 
the “evangelical” bodies is by no means as sharp as it once was. 
Far sharper are the contrasts found within any one of the orthodox 
denominations, not to mention the diversities of view in the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist and the historical differeaces between the 
two. The Unitarians have been strongly theological and strongly 
humanitarian. Those who remember the work of Theodore 
Parker can never forget how important a part they played in 
developing the theory of the social gospel. The Universalists 
have been but little given to theology since the days of Hosea 
Ballou. Their emphasis has been upon the fatherliness of God 
and the certainty of an ultimate heavenly salvation. 

Both of these bodies were pioneers in paths along which 
Protestant thinkers generally have done much exploring in recent 
years. The increasing liberalization of Christian thought has 
brought to neither of these “liberal”? groups the numerical in- 
crease or the enhanced prestige to which they must believe them- 
selves to be logically entitled. Perhaps one reason for this lies in 
the fact that both were, especially in their earlier days, more 
preoccupied with te negative than with the positive side of their 
respective messages: the Unitarians with denying the meta- 
physical statement of the Trinity and, later, the authoritarian 
view of the Bible; the Universalists with denying the doctrines 
of hell and original sin. But a large section of ‘‘Orthodoxy”’ has 
so far lost interest in these topics, and makes so little use of them 
even if it does not deny them, that great numbers of authentic 
liberals have felt that they could be more comfortakly at home 
and more usefully employed in communions where they were 
permitted to let these moribund doctrines drop gently into the 
limbo of forgotten controversies than in one or the other of those 
which made a specialty of keeping them alive by denying them. 
We are advancing no argument as to the propriety or consistency 
of this course, or as to the actual truth or falsity of the doctrines 
in question, but are simply describing what has happened. 

Names are perhaps not a matter of great importance, but it 
would be unfortunate if the assumption of the title and style of 
“The Free Church of America” should tend to promote the illusion 
that no other churches are free. It is hard at best for the pro- 
fessional liberal to realize how free a Christian may be in a de- 
nomination which makes no special boast of liberalism. The 
failure to realize this is an obstacle to deeper mutual understand- 
ing and more fruitful fellowship, correlative to the survival of the 
odium theologicum directed against the avowed liberals. One of 
Unitarianism’s wisest and most fraternal representatives, writing 
of the responsibility which rests upon the liberal churches, says: 
“Tt rests heavily on the modernists within the older c,urches, who 


have made so great a contribution in tae twentieth century battle 
with fundamentalism; but the real burdei is on the shoulders of 
those who, without hampering creeds, fixed rituals, tyrannous 
organizations or authoritarian hierarchies, are free to go forward 
to meet the religious need of the new day.’”’ Such a statement is, 
of course, literally true. But, considering its context, the impli- 
cation is that the latter phrases describe the parties to the new 
“Free Church” movement as distinguished from all others. 

Such an implication inadvertently distorts the picture of the 
present religious situation in America and presents a wholly ficti- 
tious contrast. It implies on the one hand a group of churches 
with hampering creeds, fixed rituals, tyrannous organizations and 
authoritarian hierarchies, and, on the other, the Unitarians and 
Universalists, now to be linked in the Free Church of America. 
Such a picture has no counterpart in reality. But of course, as the 
first part of the quoted sentence indicates, it is only an inadvertent 
implication, not a considered judgment. The Free Church of 
America will have to be something more inclusive than that if it is 
to live up to its noble and comprehensive name. For one thing, 
it will have to be a church so free that its members will be as free 
to be “‘orthodox,” if that is their conviction, as they are to be 
“liberal” if theological liberalism commands the assent. 

With these caveats and reminders, we give greeting and good 
wishes to the new Free Church of America, of which the joint 
Unitarian and Universalist commission has already constituted 
itself the council. It invites to its membership liberal Christians 
of whatever name. It should be a worthy and useful instrument 
of Christian fellowship and co-operation—provided it does not 
become a victim of the illusion that free and liberal Christians 
may not find themselves in a congenial atmosphere in other 
churches also.—The Christian Century, Jan. 25. 

* * ok 


CLAPP OF NEW ORLEANS 
George Kent 


Probably no church in the Unitarian Fellowship has had as 
dramatic an origin as that in New Orleans, a hundred years ago. 
When the strange and romantic happenings out of which it had 
its birth are looked at one feels convinced of it. The young 
minister who has not yet had charge of any church comes down 
the Mississippi to fill the empty pulpit of his college friend, late 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in New Orleans. His friend 
is dead, a martyr to his self-forgetting devotion to those sick and 
dying of yellow fever. He has died none too soon to escape 
grievous trouble, for his deacons have already left him, scenting 
his unorthodoxy! Young Theodore Clapp is found orthodox 
enough for the most rigid, the deacons all flock back, and he is 
invited to become the minister. But he can’t accept unless the 
debt encumbering the church is paid. And such were those 
“good old times” that those honest Presbyterians pay their debt 
by means of a lottery and get their minister! And everything 
goes smoothly for some years, Mr. Clapp preaching election and 
damnation to the satisfaction of deacons and all the rest. But 
during those years he not only was advancing as a student and a 
scholar, but through what fateful experience as an enlightened 
and inspired humanitarian! In all, he served unremittingly the 
needs of his suffering fellow creatures through twenty epidemics 
of yellow fever and cholera. He stood by the bedside of a 
greater multitude of the dying and the dead than any other 
minister in America! Sometimes he and the Catholic priests 
would be the only clergy left; all others had fled. Out of the 
mind and soul enlightenment of this experience he came to see 
how monstrous and untrue must be the dogma of a hell of endless 
torment, and, very soon, the mistake and harmfulness of any 
dogmatism at all. He was tried for heresy, turned out of the 
Presbyterian ministry, and as the free pastor and preacber of a 
free church went on to give five and twenty years of as noble ser- 
vice for God and man to this city that he loved, as New Orleans 
has ever known. 

Mrs. Arthur Shaw has put the story, its romantic setting, 
its profound significance, into dramatic form, a play that presents 
the character of Dr. Clapp, of his assailants and those who loved 
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him, and the moral and religious issues at stake, with a vivid 
realism that holds one from beginning to end. We have not 
come across a work that so dramatizes the issue of these hundred 
years between dogmatic Orthodoxy and our Universalism and 
Unitarianism. And “Parson Clapp” does it so graphically and 
withal so charmingly and good humoredly that the free churches 
will want to give it all over the country. 

It will be produced in New Orleans the week of the Centen- 
nial. 

We have many inquiries as to the days of our Centennial 
Jubilee. It has been a little difficult to settle this, with far-away 
speakers making their plans to be with us. But we can already 
say that Dr. H. W. Foote, our popular young minister of thirty 
years ago, will have the opening service on Sunday, Feb. 26. 
Then come the Monday and Tuesday of Mardi Gras. On 
Wednesday, the first of March, the morning and afternoon will be 
given to the business of our Southern Conference. That eve- 
ning and every remaining evening of the week will be given to 
“celebrating.”” On one our young people will present the play 
of “Parson Clapp.’”? On one afternoon we’ll make a pilgrimage 
to Dr. Clapp’stomb. On another we hope our Woman’s Alliance 
may be able to give a garden party. On Sunday, March 5, we 
will bring our Birthday Celebration to the happiest of endings by 
welcoming into our fellowship all who want to unite with us in 
setting out upon another hundred years of such service together 
as Theodore Clapp and his people set forth upon a century 


ago. 
* * * 


FRATERS QF THE WAYSIDE INN 


The Fraters of the Wayside Inn held their annual “‘retreat’’ 
Jan. 22-25 inclusive. Frater Fred Leining was the prior. Six- 
teen men arrived for Sunday; twenty-two in all registered. 
Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College, was elected an 
honorary member. 

Dr. Coons read a paper on “Enriching Worship,” Dr. Etz 
one on “The Free Church,’ Dr. McCollester on “‘Trends in 
Modern Theology,’ and the Rev. Wm. Couden conducted the 
communion. Vital discussions followed the papers. 

The traditional spelling match, movies of former retreats 
and a lecture on Europe by the Rev. Seth R. Brooks were most 
entertaining. 

Mr. Donald A. Campbell, the new manager of the Wayside 
Inn, made a delightful host. 

Those present were: Perkins of Washington, Gray of Buffalo, 
Sykes of St. Lawrence, Tomlinson of Worcester, McCollester of 
Tufts, Couden of Providence, Leining of Syracuse and Leining of 
Melrose, Cowing of Gloucester, Albion of Framingham, Ham- 
matt of Longmeadow, Etz, Lowe, Coons and van Schaick of 
Boston, Huntley of Lowell and Cambridge, Brooks of Malden, 
Fischer of New Haven, Ellenwood of Woonsocket, Hall of New 
York, Rose of Lynn. 

A message from Henry Ford closed with these words: “You 
certainly show great wisdom these days in seeking retirement 


and guidance.” 
* * * 


STUDENT CONSCIENCE WINS AGAINST MILITARY IN 
COURT 

At the conclusion of the first test case of the kind in this 
country, Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Superior Court of Bal- 
timore probably wrote an important chapter in our legal guaran- 
tees of freedom of conscience and in the fight against compulsory 
military training when he held, on Jan. 24, 1933, that the Uni- 
versity of Maryland should reinstate and exempt from drill a 
Methodist freshman suspended for refusal of military training 
on conscientious grounds. 

Ennis H. Coale, son of a farmer near Bel Air, Md., and a 
member of a rural Methodist church, had been denied exemption 
from drill first by the college administration and then by the 
Board of Regents, and was suspended until he would attend 
R. O. T. C. Supported by his family and by his pastor, he ap- 


pealed to the courts to sustain his constitutional rights to an 
education without infringement of his freedom of conscience, 
with Reuben Oppenheimer and John Skeen, distinguished Bal- 
timore attorneys, as counsel. Similar action was taken by W. L. 
Lees, a Unitarian, suspended with Coale, 

The university attempted in the four-day hearing before the 
court to prove that the training was not military but “‘citizen- 
ship;” that Methodists were not entitled to the treatment 
granted members of the Society of Friends; that the boy had 
been guilty of “insubordination” in refusing to go to military 
classes; and that the compulsory feature of drill was a legitimate 
college requirement imposing no undue restraint upon any stu- 
dent. 

On all points the court decided against the college authori- 
ties, and wrote a decision that greatly clarifies the present dif- 
ferences or lack of differences between various religious objections 
to war and preparation for war: 

“An analysis of the resolution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church adopted in 1932 . . . . and a comparison of said reso- 
lution with the quotation from the Book of Discipline of the So- 
ciety of Friends (supplied in the evidence) reveals no essential 
difference between the religious tenets of the Society of Friends 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church on this question. Both 
religious organizations deplore war and the preparation for war. 
Both support their members in refraining from such activity. 
Both leave to the conscience of the individual church-member 
the manner and degree of his personal adherence to the estab- 
lished tenets of the church. Neither attempts to discipline, 
expel, or excommunicate a member who violates the religious 
code of the church. . . . The court, therefore, has no difficulty in 
finding that, tested pragmatically, the rule of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the rule of the Society of Friends are 
identical. 

“Under the past and present rules and practises of the 
University of Maryland a student who is a member of the Society 
of Friends and requests to be excused from taking any and all 
parts of the course in military training is so excused .... itis 
deemed proper to say that the exemption granted by the uni- 
versity to members of the Society of Friends is not a matter of 
grace, but a matter of right, resting upon the fundamental law 
of the state and nation. . . . It is clear to the court that such 
exemption, coupled with a refusal to grant a full like exemption 
to Coale, *onstitutes an illegal discrimination against him. 

“Tf religious conscientious objectors are excluded from their 
state-supported university except upon pain of relinquishing their 
religious beliefs and principles, then a religious test has been 
imposed as a condition of their enjoyment of its educational 
privileges . . . . if administrative action results in the depriva- 
tioa of rights guaranteed to a citizen by the Constitution and the 
laws of the State and of the United States, then . . . . it never- 
theless becomes the clear duty of a court to intervene in order 
to restore those rights.” 

The university has announced its intention to appeal the 
case. 


* * * 


THE JOB OF AN UP-TO-DATE MINISTER 
Doctor Doldrums 


Scrap the old approach; be scientific. 

Use tobacco and get next. 

Excel in golf and story telling. 

Put on personality—and a frat pin. 

Preach to students, but by all means 

Hold the confidence of your men of finance. 
Aim to look well in a gown—and in a chancel. 
Exalt worship. 

Talk sacrifice and raise money. 

10. Push religious education with a paid staff. 
11. Visit the sick and sorrowing—when notified. 
12. Make service your prayer. 

13. Bury the dead, and 

14. Work a call to a bigger field. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CANFIELD WRITES OF MISSIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our Mission Brotherhood meetings here we regard as doing 
for the cause of liberal religion just what we needed. The influ- 
ence of the idea of religious liberty and of the attitude of the open 
mind is being extended. We are making new contacts and are 
being greatly heartened by the meetings, which will close Sunday 
night. 

Harry L. Canfield. 

Greensboro, N.C. 

* * 
OUR KINDNESS IN ALLOTTING SPACE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have been very kind in publishing my report. 

you can give me some space this year. 


I hope 


Eee aS 
You use a form of words which does not represent the state 
of affairs in this office. You don’t need to thank me for publishing 
your report, nor do you need to ask for space to be allotted. We 
would not allot space to the Angel Gabriel. Nobody is entitled 
to any space in the Leader. We could not run a paper in that way. 
If anybody sends us in some brief, live news from our field we 
thank them, and the thing goes in without any favor on the part 
of the editor. If it is stuff that we can’t use nobody can get it in. 
I realize that you know this as well as I do, but you use an old 
form of words which is too generally used and does represent a 

state of mind which exists throughout the country. 
The Editor. 
* * 


A CORRECTION FROM CLEVELAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice in the ‘““Who’s Who” column you state I am from the 
Unitarian church in Cleveland. May I correct this to read 
“Universalist-Unitarian church.” 

What we have here is a real merger and we want to be known 
as such. This is not a “‘trial marriage’’ but a “‘till-death-us-do- 
part”’ affair! 

« Tracy and Ruth are doing a great piece of work for us. 
Dilworth Lupton. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * 


SHOCK-TROOPS OF PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Any organization that unites the war resisters of fifty-four 
countries in a world movement; that maintains affiliated sections 
in twenty-six countries; that carries on correspondence in fourteen 
languages; that holds regular international conferences under 
enormous difficulties; that rescues or relieves from persecution, 
through world-wide protests of intellectuals and workers, many 
obscure but pioneering rebels against military autocracy; that 
has secured the co-operation of Einstein, Wells, Rolland, and 
numerous renowned figures; and that does all this, year in and 
year out, on what is probably the lowest budget of any movement 
in the world in proportion to actual achievement—deserves to 
keep on with its indispensable work. 

But the members and groups of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national in many lands are struggling against conditions incredi- 
bly worse than those faced by adventurous groups in the United 
States, hard as our own situation often is. A budget of one 
thousand pounds annually can not be curtailed drastically with- 
out disaster. 

On behalf of the Western Hemisphere Committee of the War 
Resisters’ International, with members from most American 
pacifist bodies, this appeal is addressed to Americans who akhor 
war, and who have an opportunity to sustain those in various 
countries who can oppose war uncompromisingly only by coming 
into immediate conflict with ruthless militarism and conscription. 
Furthermore, a fine, constructive job in war prevention is being 


undertaken by the W. R. I., building up as it does throughout the 
world an intelligent, unified opposition to war even as a last resort, 
while at the same time laboring to eradicate the root causes of 
war in the social order. 

Contributions large or small may be sent (preferably) direct 
to Arthur Ponsonby, Chairman, War Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, England; or to the under- 
signed, who will forward them promptly. 

Devere Allen. 


Wilton, Conn. 
* * 


HOLD THE GENERAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why have we not made the Worcester trip for 1935? I rise 
to move a change in the date. I move also while I have the floor 
that we go to Chicago in 1933. 

I doubt not that Brigham, Macpherson, Adams, Carpenter, 
Fisher, and great Scott could enumerate as many good reasons 
why we should assemble in Chicago in 1933, and add one very 
important reason to boot—the Chicago Exposition; and I can 
add still another brace of reasons. The Parliament of Religions 
to be held in connection with this exposition should enlist our 
great interest, especially as we are now ready to call ourselves the 
Free Church of America. And the other reason is that we want 
the proper environment to put over our great opportunity. 
We shall never seize our opportunity with the zest in old New 
England that we may in the Mid-West with its challenging 
atmosphere. 

Three out of four of our people can not go both to the 
Chicago Exposition and to our General Convention in Worcester. 
And I submit that we can not afford to pass up Chicago if it is. 
possible to have it and what Tomlinson says we are going to get 
in Worcester. This may seem like looking to the stable door 
after the horse is stolen, but I have felt all along that the Board 
would see the advantage of overruling our vote at Buffalo, as it. 
has done two or three times before. It is not too late to change 
yet, if there is sentiment for the change. 

Tomlinson’s long list of facilities will keep another two years. 
as they have the last. He may have an additional golf links. 
to offer us two years hence. I knew the First Church at Worces- 
ter was a humdinger with a royal live wire minister, whom I love- 
immensely. But I never dreamed that this church had so many 
“showers, rooms for exhibits, a half dozen golf links, a new civic 
auditorium that will seat 4,000 the night that Owen D. Young 
speaks—a tip to the program committee.’’ But I take Tomlin-- 
son’s word for it. He is an honest brother. 

He also mentions the fact that New England was the home: 
of the town meeting and for that reason we shall register opinions: 
that are the work not of a few but the many. I know what 
town meetings are like. I once got the town meeting of Essex,. 
Mass., to vote a school tax of one mill on the dollar, and went 
home to dinner feeling that for once the schools of the town 
would have money to use as they should, but one old hard-headed 
tax-payer of South Essex got to thinking what one mill on the- 
dollar would raise, and we could never have that amount spent 
for the youth of the town! So he was right on hand at 1.30 to. 
move reconsideration of the vote of the forenoon for schools.. 
Reconsideration went through, and so we lost some of the money- 
for schools. 


Has our genial brother forgotten that we met in his church. | 
in 1917 and had a veritable town meeting affair over trying to- 


change the laws of fellowship of our church? Shades of the past! 
But that was some meeting! Dr. Sweetser on one side of the- 
pulpit with his chin up, his eye aflame, his lips tightly drawn,. 
his chest extended; Judge Galer on the other side of the pulpit. 
standing like some Greek statue, his eye directly to the fore,. 
saying at every challenge thrown at Dr. Sweetser from the floor, 
“Dr. Sweetser has the floor.’”’ Even our good brother arose and-_ 
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demanded that Dr. Sweetser come down from the pulpit. But 
Dr. Sweetser kept the floor and finally I moved the previous 
question, which went through, and on roll call Dr. Sweetser 
with thirty-five others of us went down to temporary defeat, but 
rose again when the laws of fellowship were finally revised. O 
Boy! That was a glorious victory put over by the many!! But 
it_did not stay put. , 

Tomlinson is still all right!? If he has the vote. 

Charles E. Petty. 

Hop Bottom, Penn. 

: * x 
OUR PAPER AND OUR MINISTERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

1. Ourchurch paper. Whatever arrangements shall be made 
or shall seem necessary in the near future, I do hope that we shall 
continue to have a weekly (or bi-weekly or monthly) as well 
edited, es readable, as fair, as informing, as our present Christian 
Leader. I personally know of no better denominational ‘‘organ.”’ 

2. Our ministers. I have recently seen several statements, 
in all sorts of places, that have caused me to wonder if ‘“‘Soak the 
ministers!” is to rival in popularity the familiar “Soak the rich!”’ 
Far be it from me to suggest any lessening of this flood of criticism 
and disparagement. Most of us will have to plead guilty to the 
various charges of our inability to solve all the problems, not 
only of the churches but of the world. But if the expert analysts 
are at all correct in thinking that war, greed, a mad race to get 
rich quick (e. g. ‘“The Sixteen Methods of Getting Rich,” cited 
by Stuart Chase in ‘‘A New Deal’’), a selfish nationalism and a 
completely materialistic philosophy of life have something to do 
with the present state of the world and the churches, I doubt if 
much of this failure can fairly be charged to the ministers. 

Sometimes comparisons are illuminating. I have recently 
‘seen the annual reports of two ““Trusts.’’? One was administered 
for the benefit of a family by one of the oldest trust companies in 
America affiliated with one of the world’s largest banks. The 
other was administered by a minister for the benefit of anincorpo- 
rated charity of which he is the treasurer. In terms of income 
received at the present time by the beneficiaries on each thous nd 
dollars originally placed in the respective tr.sts, the minister is 
doing exactly sixty-three times as well for the charity as the 
trust company is doing for the family. 

Now I have no criticism of banks and bankers, for many of 
whom I have great admiration and respect, in spite of the fact 
that they are and must be dominated by the profit motive. At 
times it would seem that some bankers have not sufficiently 
maintained their sense of responsibility as trustees. But would 
not the above and many similar instances which could be cited 
(though few, perhaps, so unusual as the above), suggest that Ian 
Hay’s admiration for “the average man” (which would presuma- 
bly include the average minister) has some basis in fact? Cer- 
tainly the “experts” and “super-men”’ (including some inclined 
to talk about ministerial defects and deficiencies) have not made 
too complete a success as yet in the management of this weary 
world. 

Arthur W. Grose. 

Concord, N. H. 


* * 


MODERATION WORSE THAN EXCESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some time ago it was written: ‘‘Wine is a mocker.” Long 
previous to that, an Egyptian advocated total abstinence. These 
admonitions and commands did not hinder the increased use of 
aleohol. About one hundred years ago a minister attempted at 
a general conference to have a resolution passed condemning 
excessive drinking. He failed. Ministers who refused to con- 
‘demn the use of intoxicants were the chief aids of the liquor 
traffic in holding back the temperance reform. 

With the aid of the findings of Dr. Benjamin Rush regarding 
the effects of alcohol upon the digestive organs and lower nerve 
centers, the temperance people were able to move the church to 
heed the long existing commands against the use of alcohol. 
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' We now have an illegal traffic that is using every possible 
means of deception, bribery, and open defiance of law to regain 
its lost position of legal protection. It has brought to its aid a 
few heavy income taxpayers who are willing to coin any phrase 
that will catch the public and enable the liquor combine to again 
establish the traffic and restore unlimited drinking and drunken- 
ness. One of those phrases is that quoted by Mr. Felton, saying 
that there are three sides to the liquor question: the dry side, 
the wet side, and the “right” side. This statement was originally 
made by the highly paid agents of these income taxpayers to 
produce not only a wet condition, but one as wet as possible. 

The findings of modern science in the study of the effects of 
alcohol upon the higher nerve centers and mental processes 
condemn the use of any alcohol as a beverage, even the use of 
beer and light wines, as definitely as the early findings of science 
condemned excessive drinking. 

Thus we have a repetition of the same condition as that 
which prevailed one hundred years ago, except more advanced. 
To-day the call of social progress is for total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors, fully enforced by prohibitory laws. 

These late findings show beyond question that moderate 
drinking is even more likely to result in public injury than is 
excessive drinking, and hence must be prohibited by law as a 
matter of public welfare. Although persons holding the views 
of Mr. Felton may retard this progress, there is not the least 
possibility of their stopping it. 

These late findings of science will enable the temperance 
forces to win much more readily now than the first union of 
science and temperance agitation won the victory of outlawing 
the traffic. Why not join in this present crusade against alcohol 
and have the contest over at once, that the religious and so- 
cializing forces may take up other problems? 

F. H. Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Penn. 

* * 


THE UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST REPORT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading with great interest the Report of the 
Unitarian and Universalist Commissions. 

It is a concise and well-arranged synopsis of the matter under 
consideration, and it would seem as if it might be the foregleam 
or keynote of one of the most significant chapters in the story of 
Liberal Religio 1. 

It is, of course, the launching of a big problem, and will call 
out many questions and much discussion for and against, which in 
itself may be of much value in the course of the study of de- 
nominational matters bound to come out of it. 

I think that if this article or report can be taken into as 
many of our families as possible, those of our people who read and 
think out these things for themselves will get from it a new interest 
in the work and future program of the church, and with this well 
defined project in their minds they will, many of them, become 
home missionaries as to information of what these two religious 
bodies are seeking to accomplish in the way of better understand- 
ing and Christian co-operation in the field of Liberal Religion. 

Wide and deep consideration will and must follow this daring 
experiment, many as yet unseen and strange reactions will follow, 
but in and through it all great good will come and all our people 
should give it their careful consideration. 

Harry M. Wright. 

Bristol, N. Y. 


* * 


ENJOYS CRUISINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

For a long time I have wanted to tell you how very much I 
enjoy ‘“‘Cruisings.”’ The Leader has been in our family many 
years, under different names. I have taken it about fifty years. 
I want to thank you for the splendid paper. 

D. L. Cheney. 

Manlius, N. J. 
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On Becoming a Catholic 


The Church Surprising. By Penrose 

Fry. (Harper. $1.25.) 

Mr. Fry is the husband of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, the novelist. As both his names 
suggest at once, he was born a Quaker. 
He went to a famous English school and to 
one of the older universities, became an 
Anglo-Catholic, and for a number of years 
served as a priest in the Church of Eng- 
land. About two years ago he “went over” 
to Rome, and was surprised to discover 
that the Roman Church met his needs 
much more fully thaa he had supposed 
was possible. Much that he had heard of 
its clergy and their ministrations, and of 
its demands on the individual, proved to 
be wholly untrue, and in a number of ways 
it seems to him far more universal and 
truly “Catholic” than he had dared to 
hope. 

Such a document, a frank and simple 
statement of what a sincere man has found 
in a new spiritual allegiance, is a valuable 
contribution to any comprehensive view 
of religion in our time. Of course we 
have known that many sweeping gen- 
eralizations made by ardent Protestants 
about Catholics can not be true; the 
Roman Church and its practises have a 
different aspect in different environments, 
and a statement that is really true of the 
church in a backward country might be 
far from true of the same church in Eng- 
Jand. 

But here we have testimony which 
represents the direct personal experience 
of an honest man, and what he says should 
help us to understand better what edu- 
cated men can and do find in “going over”’ 
to Rome, even though such testimony does 
not bring us any nearer Rome. 

As Mr. Fry looks back, he realizes that 
Quakerism as he knew it had in it a more 
Catholic approach to religion than the 
more common forms of Protestantism. 
“There is the same insistence on the rela- 
tionship between the individual and God, 
the same emphasis on spiritual values, and 
the explicit claim that the same graces are 
received by those who share in its silent 
worship as are received by the Catholic 
through the Sacramental system.” 

To his surprise, Mr. Fry found a broad 
and humane attitude on the part of his 
Roman instructors towards benefits non- 
Catholics receive from religion. The 
Roman Church, he finds, ‘‘does not say 
that no grace is received’ by those who 
have used “sacraments” other than her 
own (the only valid ones). “To say so 
would be to limit the operation of God’s 
love, and might even be blasphemous.” 
It was, in fact, pointed out that “past 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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grace” had brought him (through error) 
to Rome! Rome has a useful doctrine of 
the ‘Baptism of Desire’’—as men intend 
to seek God and serve Him, ‘‘so He goes 
out to meet them, doing for them in their 
souls what they will not let Him do 
through normal channels, owing to the 
ignorance or prejudice which through no 
fault of theirs may possess them.’ (Let it 
be noted that the Roman Censor puts his 
Nihil obstat on the book.) 

Mr. Fry has not found his life as a 
Catholic to be full of small fussy details in 
the realm of spiritual practises. He re- 
joices to find an “emphasis on inner 
things,” rather than a “religion of exter- 
nals.’”’ He recognizes a provision for keep- 
ing the Liturgy a living growth, and an apt 
use by Rome of language adapted to 
changing needs in various times and places. 
Even the Bible, he finds, is made more sig- 
nificant to him religiously. The Roman 
priests he finds well equipped, truly de- 
voted, not (as he had feared) irreverently 
careless in ritual and ordinance, and wiser 
than Protestant clergy in regarding purely 
social gatherings as recreation rather than 
as ministerial opportunities. 

Three points stand out in conclusion. 
First, the “huge humanity” of the Roman 
Mother. She ‘‘does not try to press men 
into a mould or make them fit a theory.” 
She receives all alike, “the peasant, the 
Doctor of Divinity, the scientist or the 
factory hand.” Secondly, there is im- 
mense freedom of life within her. The in- 
dividual is “‘gloriously free: free to develop 
as he will, free to use this or that of his 
treasures and to leave others, free to in- 
dulge in conjecture and speculation on 
countless points ot religion and the inner 
life (provided he does not attack revealed 
truth or upset other souls).’? Thirdly, Mr. 
Fry is impressed by the adequacy of the 
Roman religion in face of the problems and 
struggles of our day. Never betore had 
he satisfying theory of life, or confidence, 
or power. 

There can be no criticism of Mr. Fry’s 
book, even by those who have not found 
broad humanity, freedom, or an adequate 
philosophy of life in Romanism. What 
they have missed he, apparently, has 
found. But it must be said that there is 
nothing whatever in such a personal testi- 
mony, sincere as it is, to guarantee that all 
others could find what Mr. Fry finds. Nor 
is there any demonstration that the things 
he has found ean not be found along other 
roads. Finally, we can not escape the 
feeling which ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ gives 
us, that the safe journeying of one soul to 
heaven is not the principal concern which 
God has with it or the chief destiny He 
has for it. Mr. Fry left some of his 
Quaker heritage behind somewhere! 

HES Bo Sk 
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Four Novels 


The Bulpington of Blup. By H. G. 


Wells. (Macmillan. $2.40.) 


The Coloured Dome. By Francis 
Stuart. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Vil Tell You Everything. 
Priestley and Gerald’ Bullett. 
lan. $2.50.) 


Mr. Wells weaves into his latest novel 
a number of the interests which have pro- 
vided him with themes in the past, but the 
central: concern this time is to display the 
inadequacy of the kind of education which 
was all too familiar in the England of pre- 
war days. Theodore day-dreams his way 
through life and lives a life of essential 
pretense, in which, most of the time, he 
manages to fool himself. He is set over 
against Teddy, a youth who goes to prison 
for conscientious objection to the war and 
afterwards becomes a great scientist. 

Theodore’s mother exposes his spiritual 
nakedness when she writes him a note 
shortly before she goes to an operation 
which proves fatal. Her last words to him 
tell him what she has longed to tell him for 
years. ‘‘We veil ourselves in a mist of 
words about life, we are self-blindfolded. 
. . .. We tell ourselves stories and put 
things in a good light. . . . Ihave watched 
you growing up, spinning threads of 
imagination out of your head like a spider. 
. . . . Keep pleasant illusions out of your 
eyes. . . . It’s the sweet poison of life. 
Stop telling yourself fairy tales about 
yourself. Life isn’t a fairy tale.’’ She goes 
on to tell him of something she has caught 
glimpses of, “a Being standing above 
there, standing over all this game of blind- 
man’s buff. . . . I ean’t eallit God. God 
is a word that has meant so many things 
.... that I can’t bring myself to use it. 
But .... The Silent Watcher. Peace 
of the Soul. Death of the Self. The only 
real life. . . . No word exists for it.” 

Poor Theodore remains a romancer to 
the end. Almost did he face Fact, but 
the presence passed. Mr. Wells makes us 
feel the tragedy not merely of one such 
life as Theodore’s but of a civilization in 
which evil things are perpetuated because 
so many yield to the same temptation as 
was encouraged by Theodore’s education. 
““How like you are to every one,” exclaims 
a young doctor who comes into Theodvure’s. 
life twice in rather tragic situations. 
Theodore pushed science to one side be- 
cause it was “taking the honour and glory 
out of war and the richness and depth out 
of every human relationship.” He was 
happy in the dim light of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, the “immense Never 
Mind, my Poor Child in architecture and 
carven wood and stone.” He felt he was. 
taking sides with “the human values” 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Where the Pigeon River Summer School is held, 
Friendly House, North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL REPORT 


An}interesting account of what was 
donein the 1932 session of the Pigeon 
River,Summer School will be found in the 
W.N. M.A. Bulletin for September, 1932. 
Secure a copy from some Mission Circle 
member in your church, or from the G. S. 
S.A. 


* * 


FACTS ABOUT SUFFOLK 


In 1897 money was raised at the Weirs 
meetings in New Hampshire, at- 
tended by hundreds of Univer- 
salists, to build a school for Negro 
children in Suffolk, Virginia. 

In"1898 the building was erected. The 
general work was in charge of 
Rev. Joseph Jordan, head of the 
work then being carried on in 
Norfolk. Rev. Thomas Wise, 
however, was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the work of the 
school. Eleven pupils enrolled 
when the school was started. 

In 1901 Mr. Jordan died, and Mr. Wise 
soon found another Joseph Jordan, 
later known as Dr. Jordan, to 
assist him. 

In 1904 Dr. Joseph F. Jordan took full 
charge of the work. During his 
leadership as many as three hun- 
dred pupils have been enrolled in 
a single year. 

In 1918 the first appeal was made to the 
Universalist church schools of the 
country for organized support of 
this work through the General 
Sunday School Associaion. 

In 1929 Dr. Jordan died. For twenty-five 

‘ years he was principal of the 
school. His daughter, Mrs. Annie 
B. Willis, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in this capacity. To-day 
the enrollment of the school num- 


bers 160 pupils, with four full- 
time teachers. Each pupil pays 
ten cents a week tuition. 

In 1983 we hope that every boy and girl 
in every Universalist church school, 
with their teachers, will accept the 
opportunity of sharing in the 
$1,000 which is given annually by 
our schools, for the support and 
continuance of this needed work. 


“Through the years a procession of boys 
and girls has passed through the doors of 
the old school building. Who may count 
the lessons in useful knowledge, in upright 
living, in loyalty to high ideals of character 
and citizenship? Who may measure the 
influence, as graduates of the school have 
gone out to play their part in life? To us 
who give there are also rich returns, in 
better understanding of the Negro race, 
in deeper sympathy with under-privileged 
children, in loyalty to the chosen work 


of our church.’’ 
* * 


ADVERTISING OUR WARES 


Mr. Laurence Shorey, one of the editors 
of the Portsmouth Herald and Times, also 
an active member of our Universalist 
church there, has tried an interesting ex- 
periment recently. Across the front page 
of this daily in a broad strip at the top, he 
has placed the following under the cap- 
tion, “Setting an Example.” ‘There are 
very few people who at some time or other 
during their life do not feel the need of 
spiritual guidance. When that need is felt 
the person finds the church and its pastor 
ready to assist. The churches are a vital 
part of the community life and deserve the 
support of every man, woman and child in 
the city. Do you go to church or do you 
leave it for some other member of the 
family to take care of? Do you want the 


future citizens of this city to grow up 
without receiving the knowledge that is 
taught in the church schools? That train- 
ing is essential. Why not set an example 
and take your children to the church 
school yourself instead of sending them? 
Support your church—its services are 
valuable.”’ 

The Sunday following the first appear- 
ance of this appeal ministers and church 
school superintendents of all denomina- 
tions reported notable increase in attend- 
ance both at church and church school. 

x * 


HELP FOR HELPER USERS 

The January issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Hducation contains 
three fine articles on the study of the Gos- 
pel of Mark, or the Life as Jesus, as fol- 
lowed by our own Helper. 

No one could interpret this material 
more liberally or more helpfully than Dr. 
Earle, the editor. At the same time there 
are teachers who desire additional help, 
and they will find it in these articles. 

“Jesus, Leader of Men,” by Walter 
Bundy, professor of Bible at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, will be found on page 5. “‘Intro- 
ducing the Hero of Heroes,”’ by Annie Sills 
Brooks, tackles the matter of getting the 
initial interest of intermediates and seniors 
for this particular series of lessons. ‘‘Get- 
ting Pupils Interested in the Gospel of 
Mark,” by Nellie K. Wadhams, offers 
practical suggestions, as does her book, ob- 
tainable from the Loan Library of the 
G.S.S.A ., “Project Lessons on the Gospel 
of Mark.” 

If you do not kn>w the Journal you are 
missing much helpful material. 


* * 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 

In Episcopal church schools, although 
the world friendship note is sounded 
throughout the year, it is given special em- 
phasis during the Lenten season. In class 
room and worship service the thinking of 
little children, boys and girls, young people 
and adults, is guided into channels which 
lead far beyond their own doorsteps. 
During this time too, money is saved and 
earned for the Lenten offering which is col- 
lected at an impressive Easter service. 
Last year in the diocese of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, comprising 219 missions and 
churches, the church school offering 
amounted to $15,236.42. A little figuring 
shows that $69.57 was the average gift 
from each of these schools. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our Loan Library is coming to life again 
after the annual December “‘slump.”’ On 
Jan. 16, thirty-seven books were called for 
or mailed to church teachers and officers. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


KEEP THE BRAIN AHEAD OF THE 
TONGUE 


Japan’s military machine is extending 
the borders of her Manchurian protector- 
ate. Because the necessity for this is not 
apparent to people in other parts of the 
world the jingoists in America are having 
a field day. It is all too easy to erouse 
the unthinking mob into a passion for war. 
The irony of it is that the members of the 
mob pay the price of war’s folly. The 
jingoists are yellow human curs who give 
currency to rumors that sow the seeds of 
international discord. Although com- 
paratively few in number, the jingoists 
owe much of their destructive influence to 
millions of unthinking people who greedily 
devour suspicions and disgorge an enor- 
mous volume of hatred and fear. 

It is incumbent upon every one of our 
Universalist young people to help allay 
the nervous feeling that is upsetting good 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. We have constantly in recent 
years iterated the belief that all men are 
brothers. That has been one of the ideals 
for which the Y. P. C. U. stands. Let us 
show our true colors now. Have we just 
been repeating high sounding words? Or 
are we really willing to embody the brother- 
hood ideal as a part of our attitude toward 
major world events? Many indeed are 
willing; but in meeting up with a loud- 
mouthed jingo they act as if ashamed of 
their internationalist viewpoint and fear 
to counteract such devilishness with sound 
arguments. 

The average newspaper reader in Amer- 
ica can find plenty to say these days about 
the general situation in the Far East. 
All that is being voiced, however, bears 
little resemblance to a recital of the basic 
facts behind Japan’s policy of expansion. 
If any brief expression of the facts is pos- 
sible then “the struggle for existence’’ 
seems to fit the case. The island empire 
lacks the natural resources essential to 
maintaining her great population on the 
basis of a modern industrial state. 

Misunderstanding of the United States 
is rifein Japan. Hugh Byas, a thoroughly 
informed journalist located in Tokyo, in 
presenting some outstanding reasons for 
this misunderstanding, says frankly: ‘‘Ja- 
pan’s policy is dangerous to herself and to 
the peace machinery of the world. But it 
seems to the Japanese that their difficulties 
might have had more sympathy and their 
achievements more credit. They are the 
only Asiatic people who stand on their 
own feet. They have established an 
orderly modern state on the very edge of 
the illimitable chaos of China. What 
America respects in the state is respected 
in Japan. Private property and enter- 
prise flourish; the law is enforced; life and 
personal liberty are secure; education is 


universal, and the constitution has adopted 
the forms of representative government. 
The Japanese see themselves as the one 
stable element in a disordered continent. 
They wonder why in American eyes they 
are always the bad boy of the class:’’ 
Study the Japanese problem. It is a 
critical one. Let each young people’s 
society devote several discussion meetings 
to a study project. The component parts 
of the problem should be assigned for 
study by various members: (1) The rise 


of modern Japan from an economic view- 
point. (2) Japan’s policies with respect 
to the Asiatic mainland during the past 
forty years. (3) The factors that pro- 
voked the Manchurian episode not yet 
finished. (4) The political situation in 
Japan in recent years. (5) The specific 
interests of the leading nations in the Far 
East. (6) The treaties involved and the 
complicated situation arising from joint 
action by the League of Nations and the 
United States (a non-member!). Even 
though embarrassing, it would be well to 
become familiar with the history of the 
United, States in its relations with Mexico 
and various Caribbean countries. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGAIN ‘“‘RE-THINKING MISSIONS’’ 

It may not be possible for the majority 
of our women to read “‘Re-thinking Mis- 
sions,” first, perhaps, because of the cost 
of $2.00, and second, it is a large volume 
and requires much time in the reading 
thereof. We would like to reeommend to 
all who can not read the book a ‘“‘boiled 
down” form of this, extremely good, pub- 
lished by the American Board and called 
“Re-thinking Foreign Missions with the 
American Board.” It touches briefly 
each chapter, and then tells of the attitude 
of the American Board toward it. The 
price of this book is 15 cents, 

The last paragraph of the introductory 
remarks expresses our thought as well as 
the thought of the American Board: ‘‘Let 
us not be afraid of criticism. Let us be 
honest, frank, intelligent, yet loving, sym- 
pathetic and understanding. It will occur 
to any reader that the weaknesses reported 
in the Christian work abroad are but the 
result of the natural expressions of weak- 
nesses and problems in the churches of 
America. . . . Professor Hocking says, 
‘Love is not mere amiability. Religious 
work often suffers because people refrain 
from using their critical faculty. Piety 
sometimes becomes musty because no fresh 
breeze blows through it. Piety ought to 
make it obligatory for us to think well.’ ” 


* * 


USERS OF OUR LITERATURE 


We are endeavoring to publish, with a 
limited amount of capital, the best and 
most helpful material we can secure, know- 
ing the value of up-to-date literature in 
planning programs and in disseminating 
facts. We are gratified with the result of 
our efforts this season. More literature 
has been used than for some time in the 
past and more expressions of approval have 
come to us. From Detroit, a letter re- 
ceived this morning says: ‘Thank you very 
much for sending me so promptly the ma- 
terial for the Southern program. I used 
the Radio Broadcast, and it was a great 
success. The hostess of the day thought 
the program might be too long, so I used 


only part of it, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Bryant and Miss Powell... . The au- 
dience enjoyed it so much that they in- 
sisted I must give another next month. I 
also had a large map of North Carolina 
and put pictures of the Rocky Mount 
Church, Friendly House, and a vacant 
lot for Greensboro on it. I wished I had 
pictures of the other churches. (That is a 
suggestion for us.) I will watch for some- 
thing that might do. . . . I almost forgot 
to tell you we had a song on the phonograph 
for Miss Jo Inman’s song.”’ 

From Springfield, Vermont: “I have 
been ordering a lot of missionary litera- 
ture of your office lately. Most of it I re 
ceived free of charge. Kindly find en- 
closed one dollar tor this purpose.”’ 

And almost in the same mail a dollar 
was received from Washington, D. C., for 
the same purpose. 

Even without the dollars, which we ap= 
preciate, your letters of commendation or 
criticism both are most welcome, for it is 
by this method we are better able to serve 
you. 

We are not afraid of criticism given 
in the spirit of ‘‘sympathetic understand- 
ing,’”’ as Professor Hocking says in the re- 
port first mentioned on this page. ~ 
he ee FO 


MAKE USE OF THIS 


Resolution passed by the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America, at its annual meeting, 
Jan. 13: “Realizing the urgency of action to 
prevent pending legislation on the liquor 
question, the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions emphatically 
endorses the plan of the Woman’s National 
Committee on Law Enforcement, and 
authorizes its executive officers to co- 
operate in every way possible in urging 
groups of women to petition state legisla- 
tures not to repeal existing laws for en- 
forcement and not to approve the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“We suggest that this information be 
sent immediately to Boards for publicity in 
denominational church papers.” 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


At our annual Con- 
vention last June a 
committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the ques- 
tion of uniting with the 
Unitarians, and that 
committee will make 
its report at the next 
Convention on June 7. 
Whether there will be a unanimous report 
for or against the proposed Free Church 
proposal, or a majority and minority re- 
port on the subject, can not be stated at 
this time. We are hoping that the Leader 
Reactions column during the coming weeks 
will, as we are sure it will, contain a good 
many signed articles for and against the 
proposition, so we can all have a chance to 
see how others look at the matter. 

The January conference of Rhode Island 
churches, which includes the Attleboro 
and North Attleboro churches, held at the 
Church of the Mediator in Providence, 
devoted its afternoon sessions to a consid- 
eration of the Free Church proposal. Un- 
fortunately the report of the commission 
from the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations had not been issued to the 
public at the time of the conference, so the 
subzect could not be gone at in a satis- 
factory way. The speakers were President 
Victor A. Friend of the General Conven- 
tion of our churches, and Prof. Arthur 
W. Peirce, principal of Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mags. 

h The subject was presented in a clear and 
convincing way by each of the speakers, 
although neither could discuss the actual 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. C. H. Emmons filled the pulpit of 
the Hartford church Jan. 15, and supplied 
for Dr. Albion at Framingham Jan. 22. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., supplied for 
Dr. Perkins in Washington Jan. 15, to set 
him free for North Carolina. 

Carl Elsner of South Weymouth, Mass., 
former National Secretary of the Y. P. 
C. U. and editor of Onward, died Jan. 25. 
Funeral services were held Jan. 27 at 
2p.m., Dr. George E. Huntley officiating. 

Prof. Harold E. B. Speight lectured at 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Man- 
chester, N. H., Jan. 25, on “Tolstoy,” 
and at the State Teachers College, Bridge- 
water, Mass., Jan. 26 on “The Making of 
Some Great Men of Our Times.” He 
preached at Wellesley and at the Massa- 
chusetts State College at Amherst Jan. 29. 

During the month of January Rev. 
Helene Ulrich spoke on various phases of 
penological work to five different church 
organizations, at the Baptist, Methodist 
and Universalist churches of Fitchburg 


plan because it had not been given to the 
public. Had we known, it might have 
been possible for us to hold our conference 
a week later, so that the plan as actually 
proposed could have been discussed. How- 
ever, we got much food for thought from 
the two speakers, and the question period 
which followed proved interesting and 
help‘ul in many ways. 

At the evening session of the Conference 
the speaker was Mr. Austin T. Levy, the 
treasurer of the Stillwater Worsted Com- 
pany at Harrisville, R. I., who gave a paper 
on “The Aristocracy of Business,” the 
same address he gave last fall to the Na- 
tional Unitarian laymen’s League in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Levy gave an op- 
timistic view of the future of industry, but 
maintained that the great need at all times 
is more spirituality in business, and this he 
challenged the church to take on more and 
more as its work. He spoke for nearly an 
hour, and for close to an hour after the ad- 
dress he answered many questions of a 
pertinent nature as to the depression, the 
economic situation, over production in 
business, ete. 

On Jan. 8 Rev. Charles R. Joy, Adminis- 
trative Vice-President of the American 
Unitarian Association, on invitation of Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, spoke in the Harrisville 
church on the work that is being done by 
the Friends Society in co-operation with 
the Unitarians and Universalists for the 
welfare of the mining operatives of the soft 
coal regions in West Virginia and parts of 
Illinois. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


and at the Baptist church of Leominster, 
and to the Past Noble Grands of the 
Rebekah Lodge. 

Mrs. Shinn, wife of the founder of Ferry 
Beach, Maine, who also was one of the 
greatest of our ministers, Dr. Quillen 
Hamilton Shinn, will be guest of honor 
at the Ferry Beach Reunion in Arlington 
on Feb. 10. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Redemption, will 
broadeast each morning of the week of 
Feb. 13 at 7.30 o’clock from Station WNAC, 
Boston. 

Rev. Albert Hammatt addressed the 
Y.P.C. U. of the First Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Jan. 22, for the fourth succes- 
sive celebration of Young People’s Day. 

Miss Dora J. Brown, subscription clerk, 
and Miss Leona Haskins, monotype opera- 
tor, have both been out of the office for 
several days on account of grippe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Edwards of 
Montclair, N. J., have met with great 
sorrow in the death, on Jan. 22, of their 


eldest daughter, Kathryn Mary. Mr. 
Edwards has been on the Board of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U., a trustee of Dr. Shut- 
ter’s church in Minneapolis, a trustee of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City, and is widely known 
throughout our denomination. 


Rev. E. M. Whitesmith of Eugene, Ore- 
gon, has prepared a plan of constructive 
unemployment relief, first given over the 
radio, and then published in the news- 
papers of Oregon. It involves production 
for use and exchange within the limits of 
local co-operating groups or units, with 
some measure of financial help by the 
county. It is attracting wide attention. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly spoke 
to 400 operatives of Goodwill Industries 
at Morgan Memorial, 89 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, Tuesday morning, Jan. 24, at 
the early hour of 8. Dr. Merrick offered 
his services in recognition of the kindness 
of Dr. Helms, his classmate at Boston 
University, in coming to the Ministers’ 
Meeting at the Church of the Redemption 
on a recent Monday morning. Dr. Mer- 
rick, within recent weeks, has supplied the 
First Universalist Church, Lowell, and 
the Independent Christian Church of 
Gloucester, in the necessary absence of 
their pastors. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. 
D., pastor. The average attendance of 
the Y. P. C. U. during January was thirty- 
three. The unioners were guests of the 
Fellowship Club on Jan. 18, an annual 
affair. The young people expect to return 
the courtesy soon. Feb. 19 will be ob- 
served as Young People’s Day, with union- 
ers in full charge of the morning service. 
Big preparations are under way for the 
state rally to be held in Unity Church 
March 4 and 5. 


Maine 


Norway.—Revy. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting 
Jan. 12, Mr. Rheiner was recalled for 
another year. The reports of the various 
auxiliary organizations showed steady and 
satisfactory gains, particularly in the case 
of the Sunday school. The Junior Y. P. 
C. U. was organized by the minister on 
Sunday, Oct. 23, and now has about twenty 
members. The B. G. McIntire Men’s 
Club, organized during the present pas- 
torate, reported fair attendance at the 
monthly meetings. The men take turns 
in preparing and serving the suppers which 
precede the meetings. The first of a 
series of parish get-togethers was held on 
Thursday, Jan. 26, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen B. Cummings. There was a 
splendid crowd. Cards were played after 
the covered-dish supper. Mr. Rheiner 
will continue his Sunday evening lectures 
during February with four dramatic re- 
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citals. On Sunday, Jan. 15, he was the 
speaker at a union vesper service under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. His topic 
was “‘The Task Is Just Beginning.” 

Oakland.—Rev. Will A. Kelley, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
Jan. 9, preceded by a supper served by 
the Ladies’ Social Circle. Although the 
night was stormy, about sixty were pres- 
ent. Reports from all organizations 
showed the usual activities throughout the 
year. Matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the society were discussed and plans 
made for the coming year. Reports from 
the Men’s Club, Ladies’ Circle, Mission 
Circle and Y. P. C. U. denoted a keen 
interest manifest and plans for the new 
year well formulated. Excellent work is 
being done in our Sunday school under the 
supervision of D. E. Wheeler, the average 
attendance for the year being eighty-two. 
The pastor gave a resume of his year’s 
work. During the year, in addition to the 
church and parish work, Mr. Kelley has 
been master of the Boy Scout Troop and 
has conducted all tneir regular weekly 
meetings and planned and accompenied 
them on all their recreational trips. 


Massachusetts 

Orleans.—On Tuesday evening, Jan. 24, 
our people met for the first time to arrange 
for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of this church. The plan is to 
have the celebration next summer. Rev. 
O.F. Alvord will complete his pastorate on 
Feb. 15. The church will be closed on 
Feb. 19 and 26. Through March the 
preacher will be Rev. Mr. Maier, a Con- 
gregational minister who resides in this 
town. Through the spring we shall con- 
tinue to have supply preachers. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
On Wednesday evening, Jan. 18, forty- 
three men met in the vestry and organized 
a men’s club. They appointed a commit- 
tee, composed of Philip A. Rooney, C. B. 
Howland, and Leroy Fisher, to draft by- 
laws and act as a nominating committee. 
W. E. Dalton and Ralph Wardwell are in 
charge of the next supper for the men. 
The next meeting will be held Feb. 15. 
The club will meet once a month, on the 
third Wednesday. 


New York 


Cooperstown.—Rev. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. Good congregations are greeting 
Mr. Kramer each Sunday. Many men 
are among the attendants and an interest- 
ing group of young people. The Thimble 
Club, an organization of long standing, held 
its annual meeting Jan. 19 at the home of 
the church treasurer, Mrs. Alta Holbrook. 
Our ladies are sewing for the local Red 
Cross. The Universalist parsonage, which 
was rented during the absence of a settled 
pastor, has been unexpectedly vacated and 
may again become the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. Kramer sometime during the spring, 
but their six children will not this time be 
living at home, as they are scattered 


abroad, fortunately in places where they 
are active in Universalist churches—Bertha 
in Cooperstown, Dorothy in Middletown, 
N. -Y., Ernest in Oneonta, Donald in 
Binghamton and Ruth in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ellwood is in Clayton, N. J. A church 
choir is being recruited with Mrs. Doug- 
las O. Walrath, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kramer, as organist. Mr. Kramer re- 
sponded to an emergency call to preach in 
the Universalist church at Schuyler Lake, 
N. Y., Sunday, Jan. 15, supplying the pul- 
pit in place of Rev. W. H. Skeels of Her- 
kimer, who was ill with an attack of in- 
fluenza. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Church attendance both morning and 
evening was very good for the year 1932. 
The annual Christmas party and tree on 
Thursday before Christmas brought out a 
large attendance. Dec. 18 the Sunday 
school put on a pageant with seventy-five 
participants in a crowded church. The 
pageant was entitled ‘“The Place Where 
the Lord Lay.’”’ The annual candlelight 
service under the direction of Mrs. Maude 
Kershner was very effective. About 
twenty-five participated in it. This 
pageant is original with Mrs. Kershner, 
and she would be glad to give you a copy. 
The Christmas music on Christmas Sunday 
morning was of the usual high order, with 
fourteen voices under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ernest Sluyter, leader, with Miss 
Hilenberger at the organ and piano. The 
young people’s organization is having 
great meetings. They distributed baskets 
to the needy at Christmas time. Seven- 
teen of the young people had the entire 
service recently, Olney Bullock, a senior 
in high school, giving a sermon on the 
“God of To-day.” The Sunday school, 
Clara Barton Guild, the Missionary So- 
ciety, Ladies’ Society and Murray Brother- 
hood, are all prospering. Jan. 16 the an- 
nual church meeting was held with eighty- 
five present. Every organization reported 
a balance. C. H. Wood, treasurer for 
twenty years, reported all bills paid and a 
balance. The church has a debt left from 
building an $11,000 addition three years 
ago. Under normal conditions this would 
have been taken care of before now. 
Twenty-two have been baptized during 
the year, forty-four funerals attended, 
forty-two weddings solemnized, seven new 
members received. Rev. J. D. Herrick 
begins his twentieth year April first. 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rev. Lawrence Wesley Ab- 
bott, pastor. On Jan. 14, the ninetieth 
annual meeting of the church was held. 
Although the year has been a difficult one 
all reports were encouraging. The Willing 
Workers’ Society, organized over fifty 
years ago and still counting several of its 
charter members on its roll, reported many 
benevolences to poor families, donations 
to the church and the church school and 


supplying flowers for church services. 
Mrs. Wooster, who reported for the society, 
said that they were willing but that they 
could hardly be classed now as workers. 
Their activities, however, still give them 
the right to the name. Our Mission 
Circle, although a small group, reported 
several boxes sent to Inman Chapel. The 
Good Shepherd Guild this year, as in the 
past, gave substantial help to the church 
treasury by holding rummage sales, bridge 
parties and suppers. Although the Y. P. 
C.U. has a membership of only fifteen, it 
reported a pledge paid to the national 
Union, a pledge of $50 to the church and 
many other good works. This year the 
church school had an increase in attendance 
as well as in m mbership. Through the 
formation of a basketball team the mem- 
bership of the senior boys’ class was in- 
creased. Miss Cynthia Chamberlin, -re- 
cently appointed superintendent, is doing 
excellent work. In September every class 
selected some project. These projects 
have not only been instrumental in securing 
the whole-hearted attention and interest 
of every member, but they have also 
served as educational forces. The minis- 
ter reported an increased average attend- 
ance this year over that of last year, sev- 
eral outside engagements filled, eight twi- 
light services held with an average at- 
tendance of 100, two weddings, three 
christenings, five funerals and 650 parish 
calls. This past year has been perhaps 
the hardest our churches have had to 
face, and Racine has been no exception. 
The great loyalty of its members has been 
responsible for the church’s’ splendid 
record. Because of reduced incomes 
church subscriptions have necessarily 
been reduced. But with salary cuts made 
everywhere the church was able to end 
the fiscal year with only a slight deficit. 
Our minister, now engaged on a part-time 
schedule, is studying for his master’s degree 
at the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
was held at the Grove Hall church Jan. 20. 

An interesting Religious News report 
was given by Mrs. Mearrs of the Grove 
Hall church, and a fine Denominational 
News report was given by Mrs. Patterson 
of the Arlington-church. 

Announcement of a luncheon and whist 
to be held at Mrs. Richardson’s Shop on 
Fek. 9 was made. Announcement was also 
made of the next Alliance meeting to be 
held at Bethany Union Feb. 17. This 
meeting will be in the form of a Ministers’ 
Round Table. 

\» Dr. Bissell, pastor of the Grove Hall 
church, said a few words. 

Mrs. Marrs, the chairman of ‘the day, 
announced the following numbers: Group 
of songs, Carrie Davis Ball. Paper, Eliza- 
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bet Bradford, ‘Old Boston.” Reading, 
Sara Merriman Powers, ‘Apple Tree 
Neighbors.’ All the participants were 
members of the Alliance. 

Luncheon was served at 1 p.m. After 
luncheon, reports were given by members 
of the different churches represented. 

The object of the Alliance is to promote 
a closer fellowship among the women of 
the Universalist churcies of Boston and 
vicinity, to secure a united and more ef- 
fective action in the advancement of 
Universalism, and to awaken and sustain 


an interest in religion and philanthropy ' 


among all women. The Alliance has 
pledged its support to Bethany Union for 
the preseat year. 

It is earnestly desired by those interested 
that more Universalist womea join this 
organization, thereby lending their sup- 
port to this worthy cause. 

* * 


THE NEXT PUBLIC MEETING 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts is to hold its 
third Public Meeting of the season at 
Melrose on Thursday, Feb. 23. 

The program is well under way, and is 
sure to be interesting and uplifting, such a 
one as will send us to our several homes 
with the determination to be of greater 
service in the cause of aggressive Uni- 
versalism. 

Please reserve this date, Feb. 23, 1933. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 152) 
against a ‘‘cold enquiring spirit’ and a 
“hard and arid illumination.” 

Conflicts which divide us from one 
another and divide us within ourselves 
make the theme of a truly Wellsian novel. 
Will the same pen yet produce for us the 
great solution? Or is conflict so finely por- 
trayed because Mr. Wells himself is not 
quite sure which is the better road? 

It would not please Mr. Wells to have us 
mention next Francis Stuart’s book. Here 
we are in a world of unashamed romance, 
and the qualities of style match the con- 
ception. As in the same author’s last 
book, ‘‘Pigeon Irish,” boundaries are hard 
to define, people move about ia a mist of 
dreams and desires, of memories and revo- 
lutionary hopes. The prose of Mr. Stuart 
sings because what he writes is a song, 
and he is most at home among those of his 
characters who are serving an Ireland that 
is as yet only an imagined fulfilment of 
romantic passions. Artistry, sensitiveness, 
and an unearthly sense of depths of desire 
that no human love can satisfy, all these 
are in Francis Stuart; and through them, 
while the book lasts, we achieve an escape. 
Then, perhaps, we remember Mr. Wells’s 
Theodore and are warned that escape can 
be cowardly while it is pleasant, incapaci- 
tating while it is soothing. 

Mr. Priestley has achieved a reputation 
by creating characters who are very clearly 


drawn. In this rather slight mystery 
story he and a collaborator redeem what 
would otherwise be a quite dull book by 
making the characters rather interesting 
people. In such yarns the plot ought to 
be the feature which holds the interest, 
and the plot is generally of such a character 
that one does not expect real development 
of character. But in this story we dis- 
tinguish real persons and wonder. why on 
earth they concern themselves with such 
silly matters. It is not a book worth fitting 
into a crowded reading program, but it 
pleasantly whiles away an idle hour. 


Big Bug. By Paul Rader. (Fleming H. 

Revell Co. $2.00.) 

The author of this book is a preacher of 
the ‘“‘Moody and Sankey”’ type, formerly 
in Chicago, now in Los Angeles. His book 
is not easy to appraise for the reason that 
one hesitates by what standard to judge it. 
It is really a tabloid sermon in the torm of 
a novel. As a novel it starts out in a 
promising manner readily winning atten- 
tion. But as one reads the interest lags. 
It soon becomes little more than a scenario. 
The author next launches into a theological 
attack upon evolution, promotes a new 
missionary enterprise, and finally con- 
cludes with a sentimental love scene. 

The author appears to have conviction, 
enthusiasm and a sense of spiritual values. 
There really is a good sermon in the book, 
although it is overdone. The “Big Bug’ 
which is corrupting the world is the demon 
of selfishness which does not care what 
happens so long as it happens to some one 
else. The author is impressed with the 
fact that he has discovered something in 
the spiritual world like what Pasteur found 
in the zoological; but he seems to have 
breathed a little too deeply of the air of 
Hollywood, for he sets out to astound the 
world with an idea as old as religion itself. 

For a novel this book preaches too 
much, and the meagerness of the character 
development and the looseness of the plot 
make it more of a scenario than a true 
novel. 

Hurley B. Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

* * 
HELEN RICE LECTURES 

Miss Helen W. Rice, 1883 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, assistant supervisor for 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, is helping churches, mission circles, 
and young people’s organizations by de- 
livering a lecture, ‘‘Glimpses of an Ameri- 
ean Trip,” which is illustrated with beauti- 
ful stereopticon views. Miss Rice gives 
this lecture free of charge, excepting only 
her expenses. The lecture is based on a 
trip taken over the Sante Fe and Canadian 
Pacific Railways last summer, which in- 
cluded visits to the Pacific Coast, and is 
designed, in part, to help classes using the 
Mission Study Book for the year. It wag 
given in the Universalist church in Marl- 
boro in October; in Lawrence Jan. 27, and 
on Feb. 26 it is to be given at Abington. 
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* REGULAR BROADCASTS * 
* * 
+ WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 * 
SS Tatemeeveryascunday. =e ve CaCl ae 
* Blauvelt. i 
r WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 * 
* a.m.every Monday. Arranged by * 
* the Rhode Island Universalist State * 
* Convention. * 
2 WICC, Bridgeport and New * 
* Haven, Conn. 12 noon, every * 
* Wednesday. Connecticut Universa- * 
* list Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, * 
~~ DD inicharge: * 
* * 
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MILLER ON RUSSIAN EXPERIENCES 


Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, a graduate of 
Tufts and the pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Stowe, Mass., addressed the 
Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting 
Jan. 23 at the Church of the Redemption, 
on ‘Personal Experiences in Russia.” 
Mr. Miller is the son of the late Rev. Ches- 
ter Gore Miller of Norway, Me. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, president, and 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, secretary, performed 
their duties. Dr. Flint M. Bissell con- 
ducted the devotional service, assisted by 
Mrs. Lowe at the piano. In reporting on 
reading, Dr. Ayres recommended “Jesus 
in Our Teaching,” by Professor Creig of 
Oberlin. Dr. Huntley called attention to 
the new Technocracy magazine. 

Dr. Huntley laid before the meeting a 
plan for a ‘“‘Mutual Information and Ser- 
vice Bureau.”’ He was authorized by the 
meeting to appoint a committee. Rev. 
G. H. Leining, Rev. Otto S. Raspe and 
Rev. C. H. Emmons with Dr. Huntley 
were made a committee. 

Mr. David King presented a plan of 
“The American Choral and Festival Al- 
liance’”’ to help promote community sing- 
ing. On Feb. 26in the Boston Opera House 
the Alliance will present a great choral 
festival. The Catholics have contributed 
over 600 singers so far. Over 400 Protes- 
tants appeared at their first rehearsal. 
Probably 1,600 singers will enlist in the 
two groups. Enlistment is through choir 
organizations. 

“We have been to Russia,’’ said Dr. 
Huntley, “‘with Dr. Rose, Mr. Carritt, 
Sherwood Eddy and Mr. Mosher. Now 
we are going with Mr. Miller. He had 
thrilling experiences.” 

“When I entered the ministry,” said 
Mr. Miller, “I was told that one advan- 
tage was the fact that my profession was 
one that would open all doors. That is 
not true in Russia. Russia does not wel- 
come ministers. I was admitted as a 
student. In Russia the theory is that 
that government is best which governs 
most. Ninety per cent of the retail busi- 
ness and 99.5 per cent of the wholesale 
business is in government hands. There is 
no free speech, no free press. Entering 
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Leningrad I was examined carefully to see 
if I had any anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
government controls housing rigidly also. 

“A strange thing is that there is little 
graft. One reason is that graft is a crime 
against the state, and crimes against the 
state are more serious than murder. A 
woman was shot down for stealing a little 
food. Another reason why graft is not 
prevalent is that it does not pay. Assum- 
ing that a Russian succeeded in stealing 
15,000 rubles from the government, what 
would he do with it? He could not buy 
food or automobiles, and he could not 
easily get out of the country to enjoy his 
money elsewhere. 

“T received a proposal of marriage from 
a delightful young woman who did not 
seek me for my looks but because she 
wanted to leave the country. As the wife 
of a foreigner she could leave the country 
in two years. 

‘Another reason why there is no graft 
is because there is a fine equality of op- 
portunity, for study, and for employment, 
and also the opportunity to become a 
communist, which is regarded as a great 
honor. There are 2,000,000 communists 
in a population of 160,000,000. 

“Russia is a vast country. It is shorter 
from anywhere in the United States east of 
Pittsburgh to Moscow than from far 
eastern Russia to Moscow. There is a 
fairer distribution of wealth in Russia also. 

“There is a less favorable side. There is 
less efficiency in business, red tape in get- 
ting checks cashed and in buying railway 
tickets. A bad result of government con- 
trolisa lessening of individual initiative and 
sense of responsibility. I found a lack of 
pride in personal appearance and in beau- 
tifying the home. People in Russia are 
afraid to launch out in business, for failure 
is a crime. 

“We hear it charged that there is a great 
laxness of morals. I found the women of 
Russia modest but outspoken. In France 
there was much more prostitution and vul- 
garity. I considered the Russian attitude 
on sex matters much healthier than our 
attitude. Divorce is easy. 

“The Russians make no distinction be- 
tween the church and religion. For them 
the Greek Orthodox Church is religion. 
It is a dying institution and the whole 
force of the government is against it. 
Communism is the new religion. There is 
more missionary zeal in communism than 
in any church group that I know.” With 
a map Mr. Miller then outlined the trip 
that he took through Russia. He landed 
in Rotterdam, Holland, proceeded to Ber- 
lin and then went by boat in the Baltic Sea 
to Leningrad. 

“Leningrad had a high death rate from 
tuberculosis, but it has been reduced. 
There is great hunger and poverty in the 
city. It is not pleasant traveling on the 
trains. It is dangerous to leave the win- 
dows open on account of thieves and the 
compartments are overcrowded. At Mos- 
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cow a friend was arrested for taking a 
photograph, but got out of it by flashing a 
red New York speakeasy card. 

“We made the trip down the Volga. 
The trip was marred by bed bugs and poor 
food on the boat. 

“At Bladikabkas I was sick for ten days 
in a Russian hospital. I lost sixty pounds 
in ten days. There is no reason why I 
should be alive. No one spoke English, 
the hospital was short of materials, but 
they were kind. From a town ten miles 
away a man came to see me. All of our 
talk was this: ‘Mr. Miller, you are very 
sick,’ he said. ‘I knowit,’ Ireplied. ‘Mr. 
Miller, we think you are going to die,’ he 
continued. ‘Well, I can’t help it,’ I an- 
swered. ‘Mr. Miller, if you die, can we 
have your clothes?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘they 
won’t be any use to me.’ And that was 
our talk.” 

Mr. Miller got a position on asteamboat 
on the Black Sea, making his way to Odes- 
sa, where he was able to leave the country. 

In closing he described how he had been 
attacked koth as pro-Russian and anti- 
Russian, as a communist and as a capi- 
talist. 


Notices 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of transfers of Rev. H. Elmer Peters 
and Rev. Harold W. Haynes from Massachusetts 
Convention recently received, filed with me, signed 
by all members of Fellowship Committee, this having 
been done by mail. Massachusetts reports transfers 
sent long ago which were never received. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
x % 
WANTED 


A church now using “Gloria Patri, Revised,’’ needs 
a few more copies. If there are copies of this book 
laid away in your church closet, you can turn them 
into money. Write Mr. Polk, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. 
* Ox 
A PLAY IN NEW ORLEANS 


“Parson Clapp,” a play, telling the actual story of 
Rev. Theodore Clapp’s experience in New Orleans a 
hundred years ago. His turning from Calvinism to 
Universalism; his trial for heresy; his heroie service 
through twenty epidemics of yellow fever and chol- 
era. 

The play is vividly dramatic, and interwoven with 
romance and humor. Admirable for Universalist 
young people. Seven leading characters; simple 
scenery. Five copies for a dollar. Address: 

Rev. George Kent, 
1806 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 
* % 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rey. Harold 
I. Merrill Jan. 20. License of Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou 
renewed for one year. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ges 
ATTENTION, FERRY BEACHERS! 


Come one, come all, to Arlington on next Friday, 
Feb. 10, and chase away dull eare at the annual Re- 
union valentine gayety. 

The Arlington Universalist Church is the white 
edifice opposite the Town Hall on Massachusetts 
Avenue in the Center section. Take an Arlington 
Heights car at the Harvard Square subway station. 
Or take Arlington Center bus at Lechmere Square 
terminal, get off at R. R. crossing at Mystic Street 
and walk three blocks west by all the stores. Trains 
leave North Station at 5.20, 5.85 and 6.20. Fare 
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23 cents. Car fare 10 cents from any part of Boston. 

The tickets cost only 65 cents and include a turkey 
supper, entertainment and dancing. Wo reservation, 
no turkey. Notify R. F. Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 

A meeting of the directors of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association will be held at 5 p. m. on Friday, 
Feb. 10, in the Arlington (Mass.) Universalist church. 

Robert F, Needham, Secretary. 
cae 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as minister granted to the fol- 
lowing, all being students in the Theological School 
and all being renewals: Kenneth Hutchinson, Henry 
T. Atwood, Carlton M. Fisher, Warren Lovejoy, 
Jeffery Campbell, Robert D. Killam, Robert Babcock, 
Myles Rodehaver, Arnold Simonson. 

Letters of license (new) granted to the following 
students of the Theological School upon the recom- 
mendation in each case of Dean Atwood: Robert 
Keating, Ralph Boyd, Raymond Baughan, Emerson 
Laughland, Charles Copeland, Ida Metz, Charles 
Wyman. 

Lay license issued to Richard H. Bird, Jr., by 
Massachusetts Convention accepted and letters of 
license as minister granted. 

Ordination of Richard H. Bird, Jz., authorized. 

Dismissed with recommendation, Rev. Harry G. 
Kenney, now of Gunnison, Colorado, where he is 
preaching in a Presbyterian church. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Clarence E. Whitney 


Widely known throughout the automobile indus- 
try which used most of the products of his factories, 
Clarence E. Whitney, sixty-three, Connecticut in- 
dustrialist, died suddenly at his home in Hartford, 
Jan. 22, of a heart attack. 

Son of Amos Whitney, founder of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, and a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1891, Mr. Whitney was 
president of the Whitney Manufacturing Company 
and the Hartford Finance Company and secretary- 
treasurer of the Hanson Whitney Company and the 
Hanson Tap & Die Company. 

He was a nationally known figure in the open shop 
movement and for many years was a director and 
one of the strongest supporters of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

He leaves his wife and four children, and one sister 
Miss Nettie L. Whitney, an active and generous 
member of the Universalist church in Hartford. 
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Educational 


Burdett College’ 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


‘CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $ey .00 ~ 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

RRAAETETES Ree 2 Palestine 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 

; Edition 

ae | SS FOR BOYS 

a AND GIRLS 

Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 

Pictured _ which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and placed taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text igs Sclf-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 

which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 

ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


wae Spectmen of Tye . 
16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
= Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 
rench Morocco Leather, 
ere mee tre, eround corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 ; 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++..- * 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, andres the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCEOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gre: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


Mayor Bryce B. Smith of Kansas City, 
Mo., tells this one: 

“TI was a member of the party of Ameri- 
can mayors that visited France last year. 
In Paris I was called upon to make a 
speech. I spoke for fifteen minutes. There 
wasn’t a bit of applause. I sat down and 
another man took the floor. He talked in 
French and delivered a fiery oration, with 
gestures. He was applauded at every 
pause. I joined in the applause until a 
neighbor whispered, ‘I wouldn’t applaud 
s omuch if I were you, mayor; that man is 
interpreting your own speech.’ ’’— United 
Press. 

* x 

Mary Ellcock, the housekeeper, said that 
defendant behaved very well when he first 
came back home. He abused his father, 
brother and every one else. He would 
throw the food from the table to the yard 
and smash the ware. One Sunday he came 
into the kitchen and threw water in the 
fire. He then threatened to kill the father, 
brother and her.—Barbadoes (B. W. I.) 
Advocate. 

* * 

“Your garden. What a pitiful sight if it 
is filled with common shrubs and a shabby 
tangle of rampant growing inferior her- 
baceous plants. Expert eyes shudder, but 
politely remain mum.”—Advt. in Daily 
Paper. 

Expert lips curl, but politely refrain from 
blinking. —Punch. 

eae 

A. C. Dann: ‘Man, you certainly do 
keep your car looking new! It’s six months 
old and there isn’t a scratch on it. How do 
you manage?” 

S. X. Coop: “O, that’s simple. I just 
make it a rule always to park between two 
other new cars.””—Lookout. 

* * 

The teacher was giving the youngsters a 
mental drill. ““Now, Bobby, tell me which 
month has twenty-eight days in it.” 

Bobby had forgotten. After a moment he 
had the answer. “They all have.’’—Sun- 
shine. 

* * 

Henry D died late yesterday while 
riding 2 horse, and to-day word was re- 
ceived that his partner, William W ——, 
died at Indianapolis of the same disease.— 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 

* * 


“Hello, Jones! Got a new car?” 

“Yes. I went into a garage to use the 
phone, and J didn’t like to come away with- 
out buying something.’’—Pearson’s. 

* * 

Many regret that General Sherman said 
that about war, as it left no adequate 
word to describe peace.—Buffalo Hvening 
News. 

* * 

To-day is only three minutes shorter 
than the shortest day of the year will be.— 
Boston Post. 
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FINANCE and USE 


The General Sunday School Association 
of the 


Universalist Church 


At work day in and day out improving 


the quality of teaching in Universalist Church 
Schools through 


1. Planning Church School Curricula 
2. Weekly Worship Services 
8. Special Day Dramas and Pageants 
4. World Friendship and Peace Programs 
5. Stereopticon Slides 
6. Posters, Charts, Curios 
7. Loan Library Books 
8. Leadership Training Classes 
9. Summer Institutes 

10. Field Work 

11. State and National Conventions 

12. Correspondence 

18. Personal Conferences 

14. Search Light Page, Christian Leader 


Headquarters Staff 
SUSAN M. ANDREWS, Executive Director 
HARRIET G. YATES, Field Supervisor 
JANET M. STOVER, Office Secretary 


A trained intelligence can do much, but there is no sub- 
stitute for morality, character and religious convictions. Un- 
less these abide, American citizenship will be found unequal 
to its task. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


Executive Board 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF LAURA B. GALER 
WESTON A. CATE CARL A. HEMPEL 
ALBERT H. HOMANS 
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